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STEEL GLOW 














eres a challenge...... 


to community leaders for service ina 
program that is as American as 


the Fourth of July 
and as local as 
main street 


{\ 
\\ \OPe = 
\ \ JOIN THE ! } 
\ OPPORTUNITY 







i dintaciamnal 
INVEST /N US. SAVINGS BONDS 





Yi. and I, and our friends and neighbors down the 
street. own $47), billion worth of U.S. Savings Bonds, 
We are 


shareholders in the greatest and strongest nation on 


the finest. safest investment in the world. 


earth—and this nation must remain stronge—for it 


is the hope on earth for free men everywhere. 


The strength of this nation lies in its people, its 
homes, its communities. You and [, as community 
leaders, can render no greater service than to make 


sure this nation remains so strong that Americanism 





will be the dominant “ism” to flourish here. 
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PRESIDENT, KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 






FIRST By buying more U. S. Savings Bonds ourselves. 





SECOND 
THIRD 
FOURTH 





HOW? 


By offering the Payroll Savings Plan to our employees. 
By including Savings Bonds ads in our business advertising schedules. 


By placing our talents and capacities at the disposition of our local 
U. S. Savings Bonds Committees—not waiting to be asked to serve—but discharging 


true leadership responsibilities, let us volunteer to serve, to lead, to achieve. 


LET’S LEAD THE WAY DURING THE 
U. S. SAVINGS BONDS OPPORTUNITY DRIVE 








——— 
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a THIRD in the series, “The Parade of the Districts,” 
appears this month with the honors going to the State of 
Pennsylvania. This is the second district article to be written by 
Oren Arnold, who has won a wide following by his skill in human- 
izing the records of places and people. Oren shows that besides 
producing the International president, Pennsylvania excelled all the 
states and provinces of our two great nations last year in the 
production of coal, cement, slate and—you’ll never guess it—cigars! 
Pennsylvania is strong, too, in the production of those projects that 
characterize Kiwanis 
and the community 
leaders who direct them. 
And because steel so 
well represents the 
strength of the men of 
Kiwanis in the Key- 
stone State, we have 
selected “Steel Glow” 
for our cover this 


month. It shows the 
open hearth steel con- 
verter that made Pitts- 
burgh famous. 





Korth photo 


Tue newty formed Western Union of 
Europe might well be forerunner of a 
federal western union except for one 
thing: Great Britain’s position in another 
union, the Commonwealth of Nations. 
To bring this subject before Kiwanians, 
H. V. Hodson, assistant editor of the 
London Sunday Times, has written an 
article, “Cooperation Begins at Home,” 
which begins on page 30. Before World 
War II, he was editor of The Round 
Table, a quarterly review dealing with 
British Commonwealth and international 
affairs. Between 1939 and 1945 he served 
in high official positions in Great Britain’s Ministry of Informa- 
tion, the Government of India and the British Ministry of Production. 





H. V. Hodson 


Ir you're a strong advocate of conserving 
our natural resources, you'll be inter- 
ested in R. H. Sherwood’s article on 
page 18, “Mining’s Second Crop.” It 
shows that stripping the land surface 

to obtain coal does not make the land 
useless for other purposes, as most people 
believe, but prepares it for producing 

a second crop. This new crop isn’t coal, 
but it might be fish, game, lumber, farm 
produce or even recreational areas. Mr. 
Sherwood is chairman of the Land Use 
Committee of the National Coal Asso- 
ciation, dedicated to restoring mined- 
over land to conditions of usefulness 
greater than existed when the huge power shovels moved in. His 
article is a revelation to those unacquainted with the advantages to 
be gained by mining submarginal land and then converting it to 
lakes, forests, pasturages or orchards. F. B.S. 





R. H. Sherwood 
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ACH mile becomes a breathless 

memory as you cruise down the 
picturesque St. Lawrence River, up 
the romantic Saguenay or through 
the fabulous Great Lakes. Enjoy the 
charm of French Canada and her 
resorts—the grandeur of the moun- 
tain scenery—the gay, carefree life 
aboard ship. Choice of a variety of 
independent or all-expense cruises, 
lasting from three to eight or nine 
days. 


NIAGARA to tne SAGUENAY 


From the famous Falls up the St. 
Lawrence to the mysterious Sag- 
uenay. See Toronto, the Thousand 
Islands, Montreal, Quebec, Murray 
Bay and Tadoussac. Travel all or 
any part of this majestic route. 


GREAT LAKES CRUISES 


Between Detroit and Duluth, across 
Lakes Huron and Superior on the 
luxurious S. S. “Noronic.” See 
Sarnia, the “Soo,” Port Arthur. 
Deck sports and entertainment are 
popular features. 
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For further information see your 
travel agent, R.R. ticket agent or 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


Offices in principal cities. 
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That you have been chosen 
to become a Kiwanian is a sign of 


your business or professional suc- 
cess. That your Kiwanis club has 
erected and maintained 


KIWANIS ROAD SIGNS 


is a sign that it is the thriving, civ- 
ically-active organization a Kiwanis 
club is expected to be. If your group 
has not yet erected road signs at 
strategically-situated approaches to 
your city to inform visiting Kiwan- 
ians and other tourists of the exist- 
ence of a Kiwanis club there, you 
ntact the General Office at 
once and place your order. 


ROAD SIGNS 


30” in diameter, made of 12 gauge 
steel, finished with a beaded re- 
flector process in three colors that 
will not peel, rust, discolor or tarnish 
Priced f.0.b. Clinton, Mass., each... $18.00 


Auxiliary plate 8 x 24 inches with 

name of place and time of meeting 

Priced f.0.b. Clinton, Mass., each $5.50 

Auxiliary plate 6 x 18 inches with 
name of city or town 

Priced f.0.b. Clinton, Mass., each... $2.50 


Your club should reflect its pride in 

its affiliation with Kiwanis Interna- 

tional by erection of these road signs. 
Send orders to 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


























The Good Neighbor Policy 
...A few days ago I came across a 
copy of The Kiwanis Magazine in our 
physician’s office and read about the 
various good works the Kiwanis clubs 
are doing. 

I decided to call your attention to the 
assistance that the Kiwanis Club of 
Essex, Maryland is giving me. 

We have six children ranging in age 
from three to sixteen years. Last No- 
vember our oldest child, Marian, was 
stricken with osteomyelitis of the spine. 
Because the curing of such an illness 
is so prolonged as well as expensive, 
we found ourselves in the position of 
needing outside help. 

Last week the Kiwanis Club of 
Essex presented us with a check that 
will supply a much-needed brace and 
medical care. When the brace is fin- 
ished—next week one day—Marian will 
be allowed out of bed to walk around. 
Without the Kiwanis assistance, it 
would have been a long time before we 
would have been able to get the brace, 
and in the meantime, she would have 
been confined to bed. Being in bed all 
the time is bad even for an adult— 
but at sixteen, it’s a major catastrophe. 

The Kiwanis representatives asked us 
a few questions—not too personal under 
the «aircumstances; they visited our 
home and saw Marian; and then they 
brought us the check. 

When the check was presented to us— 
well, somehow it didn’t seem that we 
were receiving charity. We had the dis- 
tinct feeling that it was just “a hand” 
that one good neighbor will give to 
another. 

Mrs. Margaret A. Baker 
917 Lutz Avenue 
Essex 21, Maryland 


This Helps Our Morale 


. .. I would like to express my enthusi- 
asm for the fine qualities of the mag- 
azine. It is so thoroughly, sanely, 
intelligently humanitarian; so broad and 
factual and timely, that I consider it a 
privilege to read it as the wife of a 
Kiwanian. 
One of the finest articles, and one that 
I especially appreciated, was “Why Is 
Anyone a Communist?” by Hugh 
Stevenson Tigner [April 1949]. I could 
only wish that he had gone on from 
there and taken up the question of the 
Communist trend in colleges. Of special 
point would be the appeal of Communist 
philosophies to the teaching group, and 
the connection between colleges and 
Sovietism, if any. I have yet to find a 
good article on this subject. 
Mrs. W. G. Frederick 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 





. . . Have just completed reading a con- 
densation of “Vice-President in Charge 
of Doing Good” in The Reader’s Digest 
and originally published under the title, 
“A Factory With a Heart,” in the March 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. As a 
result of misplaced confidences and 
accompanying disillusionments, I have 
gradually noted a tendency to bitterness 
in my personal relationships and a slight 
spirit of business antagonism due to 
rebuffs and tentative half-promises 
made me during a long quest for em- 
ployment. When a man passes the 
forty-five-year mark (I’m forty-seven) 
he is, industrially, all too often down 
for the count of nine and too close to the 
verge of that proverbial knock-out 
punch. In the light of what has passed, 
it was encouraging and refreshing to 
read of this practical program of hu- 
manitarianism and I hope and pray that 
both Smith brothers and the Reverend 
Dr. Dutton will be granted the full 
strength to carry on this noble work. 
Charles B. Kelley 

116 New York Avenue 
Rochester, Pennsylvania 


Our Geography Lesson 
... see page 24, April issue of The 
Kiwanis Magazine. [“Then they will go 
to Boston for two full days and from 
there by steamship up the St. Lawrence 
to Yarmouth, Nova Scotia.”] See, also, 
the enclosed map. Yarmouth is at least 
700 miles from the nearest point on the 
St. Lawrence, and Boston is much 
farther than that. I imagine you will 
hear about this from Yarmouth, Boston, 
etc., etc.! 

Harvey R. Doane, Kiwanian 

Halifax, Nova Scotia 


We didn’t need the map—just a more 
careful copy editor. We had the story 
straight, but in cutting it to fit limited 
space, we took out several words that 
helped our page layout but messed up 
our geography. We want to assure 
Kiwanian Doane and others that the 
Illinois-Eastern Iowa District post-con- 
vention tour has been planned to keep 
the party in trains while on land and in 
steamships while on water—The Editors. 


Scholarship Author 
... I have just read “Scholarships Are 
Going Begging,” by Clarence E. Love- 
joy, and would like to have his address. 
Harold G. Brighten, 
Chicago, Illinois 
Many readers have requested Colonel 
Lovejoy’s address in order to get more 
information about little known scholar- 
ships. Author Lovejoy can be reached 
by mail at: Times Building, Times 
Square, 1475 Broadway, New York 15, 
New York—The Editors. 
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and his home and family in Suburbia, 
is changing the face of the nation. 
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emia the migration of Amer- 
icans to urban areas continues, 
the central districts of our biggest 
cities are beginning to shrink and 
wither. 

Manhattan has lost a net 400,000 
population since its 1910 peak. Bos- 
ton, Cleveland, Philadelphia and St. 
Louis have all lost population during 
the last decade. Twenty-eight of the 
ninety-two largest United States 
cities—each of them comprising the 
hub of a metropolis—decreased in 
population during the thirties. The 
war checked this trend but did not 
stop it. 

Los Angeles, one of the foremost 
exceptions to the trend, is somewhat 
different and extremely lucky. Even 
Southern California’s earthquakes 
were blessings in disguise. The threat 
of their recurrence has kept Los 
Angeles’ recent growth from involv- 
ing one of the cardinal blunders of 
development in other cities—build- 
ing too-tall buildings too close to- 
gether. 

And now that the process of urban- 
ization has reversed itself, a new 
kind of cultural revolution is under- 
way. Although close-packed sky- 
scrapers are still the schoolboy’s 
image of American progress, the 
urban scheme they represent is obso- 
lete. In the shadows of our shining 
towers, the slums are begetting peo- 
ple who are sour and ill, in a way 
that infects us all. The danger is 
political as well as economic. 

While the cores of our biggest 
cities are shrinking in population, 


. THE URBAN REVOLUTION 


the metropolitan areas of which they 
are the center are still growing fast. 
The “trek to the city” and the “flight 
to the suburbs,” instead of approach- 
ing equilibrium, have set up a vicious 
cycle of spongy and economically 
wasteful urban expansion. 

The crisis poses a pair of distinct 
alternatives: Either we succeed in 
developing a new and dynamic kind 
of city in America, or our business 
centers—the heart of our economy— 
will weaken the national vigor. This 
involves one of the biggest social 
questions of our time: How can we 
change the urban revolution into 
orderly evolution, into healthy 
growth, toward the richer life tech- 
nological achievement puts within 
our reach? 

A city is many kinds of a thing. 
It is an economic organism—a center 
of trade and industry. It is a com- 
plex physical structure comprising 
the local environment of its inhabit- 
ants. And it is a political jurisdiction 
—a municipality. Much of the cur- 
rent dilemma of urban expansion is 
caused by the fact that cities have 
not grown as fast municipally as 
they have physically. The physical 
structure of the typical city has 
spread out like a frost pattern grow- 
ing on a window pane, but its mu- 
nicipal boundaries have remained 
comparatively static. The result is 
that the municipal government of the 
central city has been crippled in 
fulfilling the purpose for which it 
was originally established: to pro- 
vide residents of a complete urban 
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area with local public services for 
their common needs. 

Some localities have attempted to 
overcome this imbalance between 
physical and municipal development 
by consolidating the city with its 
county. In effect, this amounts to 
extending the city limits to include 
newly developed territory. This en- 
ables municipal growth to “catch up” 
with physical expansion, and pro- 
vides a unified foundation of local 
government for solution of many 
urban problems, such as the need for 
integrated transit facilities and met- 
ropolitan land-use zoniny. 

The most dramatic current effort 
to streamline a metropolitan govern- 
ment is taking place in Seattle. 
Washington voters in the Novem- 
ber 2 election approved by a narrow 
margin a proposed constitutional 
amendment which would enable 
consolidation of Seattle with sur- 
rounding King County. Outcome of 
the balloting was so close that the 
decision was in doubt for three 
weeks after the election while ab- 
sentee ballots were being counted. 

Rapid urban growth around Seat- 
tle involves many problems typical 
of the urban revolution in other 
localities. There is one element in 
the revolution, however, which is 
essentially the same in all metro- 
politan areas—the human element. 
Who is the urban revolutionary, 
anyhow? The answer to this question 
is almost paradoxical. 

The most significant man in this 
era of hectic urban change is not 











the mogul of industry, the financier, 
or the politico. The number one 
man here is perhaps the gentlest of 
urban creatures—the commuter. 
Musing over his morning paper on 
the train, the commuter is bringing 
to a close the golden age of our 
tallest central cities. Though he still 
works in the big town, he is not a 
city resident any more; his home is 
Suburbia. He is the reason Man- 
hattan has lost almost half a million 
population. 

This average American is often 
caricatured as a Milquetoast. Yet he 
is the revolutionary of an epoch. He 
is different from other modern revo- 
lutionaries in that he and his kind 
do not have a self-conscious group 
discipline on most matters. In fact, 
a major reason for his revolt against 
city life is his profound desire to be 
left alone—to enjoy his wife and kids 
in their suburban bungalow, and to 
therapeutic sounds that 
crickets make on summer nights. 
And it is simply because desires like 
these are becoming more urgent for 
most of us that the commuter is 
number one in the urban revolution. 


hear the 


Tue ryrrca commuter makes use 
of the big city’s museums and other 
cultural centers and praises them 
most sincerely. He tolerates working 
in the city. But he does not live 
there. He is willing to spend what 
amounts to a full month out of every 
year on wheels, just to avoid having 
his home in the central city. His 
commuting time is spent either in 
the chair-car limbo of interurban 
transit, or nudging an auto through 
the purgatory of metropolitan traffic. 
Surviving this, he enjoys evenings 
and weekends in the comparative 
heaven of Suburbia. 

The observation that a lot of com- 
muters live in the suburbs because 
they cannot find housing in the city 
simply indicates another kind of 
frustration caused by the elaborate 
mess we have made of metropolitan 
living. 

Commuters are accused of “evad- 
ing their responsibilities as metro- 
politan citizens”’—this with regard 
to their intensive use of city-financed 
transit lines, fire, police and other 
services without bearing their share 
of the costs. They escape the bulk of 
this burden because their taxable 
real estate is tucked safely beyond 
the city limits in the suburban 
hinterland. This makes a big differ- 
ence: Real estate and personal prop- 
erty taxes provide more than half of 
big city revenue. 

Taking the viewpoint of many 





city-dwellers for a moment, we find 
it difficult to stay consistently mad 
at the commuter for his daily escape 
from our tax collectors. We itch with 
envy; we are even caught in a kind 
of duplicity—since we plan to escape 
ourselves, the first chance we get 
to buy or build a suburban home. 
When the chance comes, we will get 
out quick —preferably taking our 
jobs with us. 

So we discover that most of us 
are rebels in the making. Even if 
we really like big city living, we rec- 
ognize our kids will grow healthier 
in Suburbia. With this perspective, 
the commuter becomes a symbol of 
modern urban life generally, a hy- 
brid of city and country—half-citizen 
of each. He is a cultural equivalent 
of the split-personality, who repre- 
sents our strivings to combine the 
best of city and country into a 
workable way of life. As for the 
responsibilities of metropolitan cit- 
izenship, surely city-dwellers more 
than any group are responsible for 
the clamor, congestion and stink that 
are the worst features of city life— 
and the reasons why people move to 
the suburbs. The dilemma has ac- 
quired a spiral movement—back- 
wards and downwards into further 
confusion. 

Smaller cities—outside the metro- 
politan orbit—are involved in this 
also. In the most densely populated 
localities, where the mistakes of 
urban development are virtually 
immortalized in massive concrete, 
the problems are the most ponder- 
ous. But many of the differences be- 
tween big and little cities are to a 
large extent differences of degree 
only. In cities large and small, the 
similar problems of urban growth 
and change have arisen principally 
from a common cause—the develop- 
ment of speedy mass transportation 
by interurban transit and auto. 





ry. 

Tue easy Mositiry of the modern 
Man on Wheels permitted the growth 
of today’s metropolis. The typical 


metropolitan area is composed of 
what were once scattered towns, 
separated by broad open spaces. 


They have grown toward each other 
and filled up the meadows with 
bricks, because rapid transit per- 
mitted a man to work in the central 
city and keep his home and family in 
the suburbs. Thus, the commuter 
was born. In view of the conse- 
quences, it can hardly be judged a 
blessed event. 

While cities have been growing at 
such an amazing rate, their political 
structure has been stunted. The 





original central city was a munici- 
pality which encompassed business 
and commercial districts and resi- 
dential areas where the great major- 
ity of its workers lived. This was 
eminently sensible because the mu- 
nicipal government could supply the 
public needs—utilities, public safety 
and the like—of its residents, around 
the clock, at work or at home. But 
now that the central city and its 
suburbs have grown together in a 
continuous urban mass, the several 
municipalities comprising a metrop- 
olis have become specialized. The 
central city is now predominantly 
taken over by commerce and indus- 
try. The suburbs are essentially resi- 
dential districts. 

From the air, the typical metrop- 
olis appears to be one vast city, a 
messy jumble of a city, but unques- 
tionably a continuous fabric of de- 
velopment. Not so, politically: There 
are 155,000 local governments in the 
United States, comprising a tangle of 
municipalities, counties, school dis- 
tricts and sundry species of special 
jurisdictions. The average local gov- 
ernment is just nineteen square 
miles in area and serves 930 people. 
Our big cities are so thick with local 
governments that the average citizen 
is seldom sure which jurisdiction 
provides him with what services. In 
parts of Chicago, local government is 
nine layers deep! 





Tuese tocauities sit in their small 
jurisdictions, a bit like spiders in 
their webs, waiting for citizens to 
enter. When one does, all the over- 
lapping governments try to tax him 
at once. After all, it costs money to 
provide services—and the services 
they provide are necessary. But the 
upshot of this tangle is mounting 
political acrimony among local gov- 
ernments in the same area, plus 


enormous waste in giving public 
services. 
Physical and _ social scientists, 


working with farsighted citizens and 
public officials toward harnessing the 
rampant development of metropoli- 
tan areas, are hamstrung by the out- 
moded structure of local govern- 
ment. The splintering of authority 
and responsibility for essential serv- 
ices among dozens of jurisdictions in 
the same area stymies concerted 
metropolitan action. This splintering 
is such that metropolitan citizens 
often do not know what local juris- 
diction is supposed to provide them 
with which services. In such a situ- 
ation, citizens are not very effective 
instigators of progressive change. 

No man is more fully aware of this 
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dilemma and its urgency than Wal- 
ier H. Blucher, outspoken director 
of the American Society of Planning 
Officials, who refers to the situation 
outlined as “a monumental mess.” 

“It is a compound fracture of com- 
mon sense,” he continues, “for one 
municipality to serve a man when he 
is at home, and another when he is 
at work. He is, after all, one man, 
and his home and job are related as 
closely as his auto and its engine. As 
people become increasingly mobile, 
stretching ‘the distance between 
home and office, it is sensible that 
the boundaries of the basic local 
government that serves them be ex- 
tended also.” 


Annexation of outlying land is the 
simplest way for a municipality to 
extend its boundaries. But of course 
this is impossible when the adjacent 
land is already incorporated in an- 
other municipality, the usual situa- 
tion in a closely-packed metropoli- 
tan area. Yet, Mr. Blucher says with 
urgency, “The political barriers to 
municipal cooperation must be re- 
moved or the vitality of our urban 
economy will be increasingly endan- 
gered. The honeycomb municipal 
structure of our metropolitan cities 
prevents solution of the technical 
problems confronting us. 

“This means we must reduce the 
number of local jurisdictions, and 
more closely integrate the functions 
of those that are left. Consolidation 
of local governments providing re- 
lated services in the same urban area 
is one of the most effective means to 
this end. Generally, this means 
merging the city with its county.” 

Consolidation can happen here. A 
recent report of the International 
City Managers’ Association states, 
“Consolidation in the US has taken 
a spurt forward. In the decade before 
1947 efforts were made in numerous 
communities to consolidate city and 
county or other local governments 
but without success. Last year six 
such consolidations were accom- 
plished. 

“The biggest merger was that of 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana and East 
Baton Rouge Parish. (A parish in 
Louisiana is the equivalent of a 
county.) The new government pro- 
vides city services to the entire area 
through unified departments of pub- 
lic works, purchasing, and finance.” 

The sad fact, though, is that in the 
big cities, where unification of local 
government is most needed, there 
has not been a city-county merger 
since Denver’s in 1903! The func- 
tional consolidation of New York 
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City into its present borough system 
occurred in 1898. San Francisco par- 
tially consolidated city and county in 
1856 and strengthened the merger 
in 1931. New Orleans took similar 
action in 1870. Partial consolidations 
have been accomplished also in Bal- 
timore, Boston, and St. Louis. 

Strung end to end, these consoli- 
dations are impressive. But there are 
ninety-two cities in the United 
States over 100,000 population, and 
not one true city-county merger has 
been achieved in this group during 
the past two full generations. 

The obstacles encountered in 
efforts to revamp the structure of 
metropolitan government need not 
be taken out of historical cold stor- 
age. They are available for observa- 
tion on the hoof, at the moment, in 
several localities. The proposed 
Seattle-King County merger, cited 
earlier, is a good example. Current 
action in Los Angeles is another. 

Approval of the Washington con- 
stitutional amendment, permitting 
the Seattle-King County merger is 
just the beginning of the struggle. 
The American Municipal Association 
observes that the next step would be 
for the Washington legislature to 
decide whether all King County or 
just parts of it are to be joined with 
Seattle. A popular vote in the areas 
affected would then follow. The 
whole drive toward unification might 
be stymied in any phase of this leg- 
islative process. 

In Los Angeles, a plan to revamp 
the local governmental structure has 
been drafted, calling for a borough 
system for Los Angeles proper, sim- 
ilar to New York’s, and centralized 
administration of county-wide serv- 
ices by a board of supervisors. The 
new government would serve forty- 


five municipalities in Los Angeles 
County plus fourteen communities 
which are at present unincorporated. 
The plan was drafted by the non- 
political Haynes Foundation, and 
several variations of it are being 
considered. Though not technically a 
merger, the proposed setup would 
amount to functional consolidation. 

Many consolidation efforts are 
thwarted by antiquated state laws. 
Los Angeles is luckier than most 
cities in this regard because Cali- 
fornia home-rule laws permit the 
county to change its form of govern- 
ment without elaborate action by the 
state legislature. Even so, if a real 
battle for the unification plan gets 
going, it will be rugged. 


Tue russ e will not be a simple epic 
contest of good versus evil, or of the 
status quo attempting to block prog- 
ress. Honest arguments will be avail- 
able to both sides. When the matter 
gets hot politically, however, it is 
likely that the porkier politicos 
throughout the county will join with 
suburban isolationists in a drive to 
block the merger. 

At this writing, the lines between 
those for and against the proposed 
centralized administration have not 
been clearly drawn. But the strategy 
of its opponents can be predicted. 
They will follow the age-old divide- 
and-conquer technique, with reverse 
English. They will try to prevent a 
union of metropolitan interest by 
playing off city dwellers against sub- 
urbanites—and vice versa. For a 
time they may succeed, but ultim- 
ately they will fail, as all urban resi- 
dents realize more fully how much of 
their public lives they have in com- 
mon, and how dependent they are on 
one another. THE END 











 eronsienap is not foreign to the 
A interests of Christians. The early 
Christians facing persecution from a 
hostile world and inspired by pro- 
found religious convictions, sincerely 
tried the Communist way. They 
shared with each other completely. 
No man called anything his own. 
And as the story of Ananias and 
Sapphira so well indicates, they even 
went to the extent of being ruthless 
with those disobedient to what they 
considered the heavenly vision. Their 
experiment was not without pro- 
found results. The testimony of the 
Book of Acts is that their community 
living in a close-knit communal fel- 
lowship had tremendous power. 
However, even though their com- 
munal living was deeply-rooted in 
religious faith, it failed because hu- 
man beings are human beings. Cer- 
tain weak-willed people gorged 
themselves on the common food in- 


stead of eating only what they 
needed. Others made themselves 
drunken on the common wine. The 


result was that eventually they re- 
turned to the principle of each man 
being responsible for his own house- 
hold. 

Despite that failure the communal 
ideal has persisted down through 
Christian history. But even though 
it has been tried by people with re- 
ligious convictions so profound and 
searching that they were led to de- 
part radically from accepted ways of 
living, these experiments have al- 
ways met failure. 

Today we are confronted with a 
resurgence of this experiment on a 
new and vaster scale, for now it in- 
volves not a small group but the 
whole of one of the greatest nations, 
and its repercussions are being felt 
to the far corners of the earth. 

In all fairness from a Christian 
point of view, we must say the ideals 
proclaimed by Communist leaders 
are among the highest known by 
men. Both the great Roman Cath- 
olic thinker, Jacques Maritain, and 
the Church of England’s archbishop, 
the late William Temple, have de- 
clared that Communism is essentially 


4 Christian looks at Communism 


a Christian heresy and is to be dis- 
tinguished from National Socialism, 
which is purely a pagan form. Dr. 
John C. Bennett has further declared 
that Communism holds one of the 
most optimistic views of man ever 
held. 

A Communist believes that by 
simply changing the economic ar- 
rangements by which people live 
there can be freedom for all people. 
A Communist believes it possible to 
establish a society in which men shall 
be rewarded not according to the 
contribution they make to society, 
but in accordance with their needs. 
A Communist believes it possible to 
have a society with no class distinc- 
tion and no racial discrimination. 
These are almost identically the 
ideals upon which the early Chris- 
tian experiment was established. 

Even though a Communist holds 
such ideals, the terrible paradox of 
Russian Communism is that it is 
proving itself to be almost a bar- 
barian manifestation of cruelty, ar- 
rogance and spiritual heresy. And 
you and I, because we, too, are frail 
human beings, are in constant danger 
of falling into the same pit of terrible 
error. Therefore, we do well to ask 
ourselves: Wherein have our Com- 
munist brothers gone wrong? 

I suggest, as a Christian, four prin- 
ciples for judging the worth of any 
society. They are principles which 
will operate just as surely in judging 
our United States as in judging Rus- 
sia. They will, if disregarded, bring 
catastrophe just as surely to one na- 
tion or to one people as to another. 

First: Only good means can pro- 
duce good ends. Jésus was very spe- 
cific about this and stated it both in 
the negative and positive. Negatively 
He said, “They that take the sword 
shall perish by the sword.” Those 
who use evil means will invariably 
be destroyed by the same means they 
have used. Positively He stated it: 
“Thou shalt love thine enemies and 
do good to them that hate you.” The 
only possibility of good results is in 
the use of good methods. That is pro- 
foundly Christian and is well illus- 





trated in American history. What 
was it that held our Union together 
after the terrors of the Civil War? 
Was it the spirit of those who would 
have heaped vengeance upon the 
South? Not for a minute! It was the 
spirit of those who, like Abraham 
Lincoln, graciously understood that 
the only way to conquer their en- 
emies was to make them their 
friends. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson stated this 
very bluntly. “The ends,” he wrote, 
“pre-exist in the means.” The way 
to produce justice is through doing 
justice. The way to bring about 
brotherhood is through being broth- 
erly. What we are trying to accom- 
plish and the methods we use to 
bring it to pass ultimately become 
one and the same thing. 

This is a principle our Communist 
brothers have either misunderstood 
or wilfully ignored. Harold Laski 
has said, “The only rule to which the 
Communists give unswerving loyalty 
is the rule that a success gained is 
a method justified.” The result has 
been the unspeakable barbarity 
against the individuals who have not 
supported “the cause,” and the even 
more unspeakable evil of the mis- 
conception that you could bring free- 
dom to a people throug’ revolution, 
dictatorship and suppression. Inter- 
estingly, it is reported that when 
Lenin was advocating that those who 
opposed him should be lined up 
against the wall and shot, it was his 
wife, with a peculiar woman’s intu- 
ition, who said, “And you will shoot 
precisely those who are better men 
because they have the courage to 
stand up and express their views.” 

Let us never forget that this stand- 
ard of judgment applies to us just as 
surely as it does to anyone else. Only 
good means can produce good ends. 
Hatred cannot be used to breed love; 
it breeds only hatred. Intolerance 
cannot be used to breed understand- 
ing; it breeds only more intolerance. 
Vengeance cannot be used to breed 
peace; it breeds only more ven- 
geance. The methods that we use 


eventually become the methods of 
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The men who seek to uproot western civilization 


will destroy the gains made by society since the 


days of Christ. 


our own judgment. You cannot 
cleanse yourself from the filth of evil 
by wallowing more deeply in the 
sloughs of evil. 

Second: There can be no substi- 
tute for God in a good society. Our 
Communist brothers have made the 
mistake of rejecting, at least theo- 
retically, all forms of historic re- 
ligion. Let us not be too critical at 
this point until we have asked why 
they have left God out of the picture. 

Roman Catholics have been as bit- 
ter against Communism as any group 
in the world, and yet it was Jacques 
Maritain, world Christian and lead- 
ing Roman Catholic thinker, who 
wrote about this matter: “The athe- 
ism of Communism originates chiefly 
through the fault of a Christian 
world unfaithful to its own princi- 
ples.” Nicolas Berdyaev, a great 
Russian religionist exiled twenty- 
five years from Russia, says that 
“Christians who condemn Commu- 
nists for their Godlessness and anti- 
religious persecution eannot lay the 
whole blame solely upon these God- 
less Communists; they must assign 
part of the blame to themselves and 
that a considerable part.” What do 
these men mean? Briefly this—in 
the nineteenth century the laboring 
classes in most countries of Europe 
came to believe, and not without rea- 
son, that the churches were against 
them. This was particularly true in 
Russia. Let us pray it is never true 
in the United States! In Russia the 
church was hand-in-glove with the 
lethargic and decadent state. Let us 
hope that in America the church and 
state will never become engaged in 
such an unholy alliance! When the 
peoples of Russia rose up to smite 
the power that was not bringing into 
this new world the things they 
thought they deserved, away went 
the church with the state. 

The result has been tragic; for the 
Communists, without a sense of a 
power greater than themselves, have 
come to think of themselves as the 
final answer. They have the guar- 
anteed panaceas for the social ills of 
the world! And there is in their 
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minds no eternal Judge who could 
tell them they are wrong! This is 
the tragedy of Godlessness—not that 
men do not believe in God, but that 
they put themselves in the place of 
God and make themselves the final 
judges of themselves. 

Three things have happened as a 
result in Russia. They have devel- 
oped a cruel intolerance of those who 
do not agree with them. They have 
lost their sense of humor (that is one 








of the most tragic characteristics of a 
Communist—he can’t laugh at him- 
self). And it has given them an in- 
sufferable self-righteousness. 

Third: Only better people can 
make a better society. To the Chris- 
tian this means, of course, that God 
is supremely interested in the wel- 
fare and the development of individ- 
uals. Jesus, taking it to the extreme, 
spoke even of the manner in which 
God was concerned about every hair 





on your head. This has been called 
“the radical individualism” of the 
Christian gospel. 

When Jesus approached human 
beings in need—for instance, Zac- 
cheus—there were two extreme 
methods He might have used. He 
could have said, “Poor Zaccheus, un- 
happy, miserable creature. What a 
shame that we have a society that 
makes people like that. Let us revo- 
lutionize society so we won't have 
people like Zaccheus!” He could 
have said that, but He didn’t. He 
said, “Poor Zaccheus, unhappy, frus- 
trated soul. Let us transform Zac- 
cheus so he will be happier and so he 
will help to form a better society.” 
This is the Christian approach—not 
to revolutionize society in the hope 
of changing a few people, but to 
transform people with the assurance 
that they they can revolutionize so- 
ciety. 

Unfortunately, our Communist 
brothers lose interest in the dignity 
and worth of individuals. All around 
them is the everlasting parable of 
nature that progress’ invariably 
comes through the improvement of 
the individual in the species. It takes 
a better kernel of grain to produce 
a better stalk. Can they not under- 
stand this? Surely a humanity that 
has reached toward the heights down 
through the centuries in such in- 
dividuals as Tolstoi, Gandhi, Francis 
ot Assisi, Lincoln, Moses and Jesus, 
cannot suddenly have its way re- 
versed so that perfection can be pro- 
duced through regimentation. 

Fourth: Every good life must be 
two-dimensional. “Thou shalt love 
the Lord God... . and thy neighbor 
as thyself.” This is the two-dimen- 
sional life in which Christians are 
interested—the reaching of the soul 
up toward God and the reaching out 
of the hand to our fellows. Is there 
any good life possible except in such 
a two-dimensional experience? On 
the one hand it keeps us aware of the 
fact that we are all frail, sinful hu- 
man beings, sharing our common 
sinfulness, our common inadequacy 
and our common weakness. In the 
second place, it keeps us reminded 
that we are all dependent upon a 
power vastly greater than ourselves. 
Dr. Bennett points out—and, I think, 
very wisely—that it is the lack of 
such a basic understanding of human 
nature that has become the source of 
all major errors in Communism. 
When a person or group of people 
become so conceited and self-con- 
tained that they cannot recognize 
their own sinfulness and their own 
inadequacies, but come to think they 


have the final and ultimate answers 
to all life’s problems, then catastro- 
phe is not far ahead. 

Again, in all fairness, let us admit 
frankly that even as the Babylonians 
had their place in the Biblical story, 
so the Communists have made their 
contribution to the life of our time. 
Let me mention two contributions. 

First, Communism has given us a 
challenging reason for self-examina- 
tion. Who can witness the fervent 
devotion, the loyalty, the sacrificial 
zeal with which the Communist pur- 
sues his aims without asking him- 
self: Am I working with equal zeal 
and sacrificial loyalty for the things 
in which I believe? 

If we should state the Communist 
doctrine as it regards the treatment 
of enemies, we might put it some- 
thing like this: “If thine enemy dis- 
agree with thee violently, put him 
to death or send him to Siberia.” 
In dealing with his enemies the 
Communist believes these things and 
practices these things. 

What is the Christian doctrine in 
regard to dealing with enemies? “If 
thine enemy hunger, feed him. If 
thine enemy thirst, give him to 
drink. If thine enemy disagree with 
thee violently, do not sit around 
in the parlor calling him bad names; 
try to understand him and remember 
that he has as much right to be 
here as you do. Seek to win your 
way into his heart and mind as a 
child of God.” 

Christians believe these things. Do 





































Christians do these things? You 
answer for yourself. 

Second, the Communists have con- 
tributed a compulsion which is laid 
upon us to raise the level of human 
conflict from violence and force to 
the realm of loyalties and ideals. 

It has been said often that Com- 
munism breeds on poverty, frustra- 
tion and despair. Communism se- 
cured its foothold in Europe in the 
wreckage of World War I. In the 
wreckage of World War II it has 
found its greatest blessing to date. 
Now, if we insist upon fighting a 
third world war with its increased 
destructiveness, we must expect the 
chief victors will again be Com- 
munists. 

The challenge for us as Christians 
is to see that the basic conflict is 
raised to the level of ideals and 
loyalties so the struggle is not to 
conquer other people physically, but 
to win the minds and hearts of men. 
As Christians we ought to welcome 
that challenge. It is what we have 
been waiting for for nineteen cen- 
turies. That is the level of conflict 
on which we can give all our energies 
to the fray. We do not need to be 
afraid, for in a battle of ideals we 
have the best in the world! 

Never forget, it is futile to sit 
around in your living room and say 
unkind things about your Com- 
munist brothers. You will never be 
victorious over them that way. Do 
you know anyone who is called a 
Communist? Have you any right to 
pass judgment on people you do not 
know and have not tried to under- 
stand and have not sought to help? 
I am persuaded that the only hope 
we have of reaching through to the 
hearts and minds of those who have 
a misconception about life is through 
the method of friendship. 

If Jesus were here today, I am 
sure that He would abhor some of 
the things for which Communism 
stands just as deeply as you and I 
abhor them. But He would do better 
than we do at letting our Communist 
brothers know that His friendship 
was open to them. Surely He would 
look at the great multitude of people 
in this world who are hungry, ill- 
clothed, ill-housed, unhappy, frus- 
trated, sick and sore. Then I think 
our Master would turn to us and 
ask, “Why do not you, who call 
yourselves the sons of God, do as 
much to reach the poor, hungry, 
despairing peoples of this world with 
a message of hope and encourage- 
ment, as is being done by these 
others whom you call the sons of 
darkness?” THE END 
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Independence Hall 
in Philadelphia is the 
recognized birthplace of the 
world’s most successful 
democratic nation, 
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Pennsylvania, the Keystone 


State, is a fountainhead of ideas 
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and institutions that make America mighty. THE PARADE OF THE DISTRICTS—NO. : 


OME IMAGINATIVE GENT has told us 
% that if every American outside 
Pennsylvania was suddenly elimi- 
nated from the earth, our nation 
could be restored intact in two gen- 
erations. 

The idea is not too fantastic. For 
Pennsylvania has the heaviest con- 
centration of Americana—using that 
word all-inclusively—of any state in 
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the union. This is not chamber-of- 
commercial propaganda but histori- 


cal, statistical, economic, geographic, 


even religious and sentimental fact. 
It includes much that is bad; Penn- 
sylvania today has some of the most 
picturesque sinners this side of 
hades. But it also includes that rela- 
tively new and powerful phenom- 
enon on the American scene—Ki- 
wanis. 

In any study of Pennsylvania as 
a Kiwanis district, it quickly becomes 
apparent that Kiwanians there don’t 
know they are powerful. They would 
not be ready, this year, to lead any 
restoration of a destroyed America, 
this in spite of the fact that Inter- 
national President J. Belmont Mos- 
ser is a Pennsylvanian. They have 
not moved audaciously enough in 
public service heretofore to have the 
courage for such grand operations. 


The grave of Molly Pitcher, America’s 
most famous female cannoneer, is one 


of many historic monuments that reveal 
heritage. 


the state’s rich and colorful 





On the other hand, they have done 
perhaps more than any one of the 
other twenty-eight districts; in at- 
titudes they may well be the most 
grown-up of all the country’s Ki- 
wanians. They have given two other 
International presidents: Ralph Am- 
erman and Charles Donley. A third, 
A. Copeland Callen, elected from 
Illinois, has been an active member 
of the Pennsylvania District for the 
past decade. In a sort of test flexing 
of muscles at Harrisburg they re- 
cently developed one major enter- 
prise—a_ horse -that had 
$75,000 invested even before the 
doors opened. They have also built 
a Pennsylvania Special Fund which 
has most other districts blighted with 
envy. It totals about $50,000 and in- 
come from it pays for district affairs, 
and is steadily being increased. 
Two men capable of leading com- 
munity leaders are well aware of 
Kiwanis’ achievements and potential 
in Pennsylvania, and are permeated 
with love for the state. They are 
President Belmont, a St. Marys resi- 
dent, and Elmer Menges of Ambler, 
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Hex signs, painted on this Pennsylvania farmer’s barn, 

show that ancient Dutch folklore still influences some Keystone Staters. 
These paintings are believed to ward-off any evil curse which an 

enemy of the family might place on their cattle or crops. 





The southern states have no monopoly on tobacco 

production, because Pennsylvania farmers grow most of the leaves 

which are made into cigars that Americans smoke. The men shown above are 
cultivating a field of tobacco in Columbia County. 
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Pennsylvania’s gigantic steel industry, concentrated around 
Pittsburgh, benefits from proximity to great coal fields in Virginia 
and West Virginia. Much of the iron ore that feeds the blast furnaces 
comes from the Mesabi Mountain deposits in distant Minnesota, 
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the 1949 district governor. “Past 
work by each of our clubs and by 
many individual Kiwanians in Penn- 
sylvania,” said Belmont, “reflect the 
drama of humility and devotion. The 
president of our Harrisburg club, for 
instance, sold horse show programs 
in the capacity of barker, and he had 
to get a dollar each. He and his 
associates there sold $18,000 worth 
of advertising in that program, and 
took on the endless planning, the leg 
work, the worry and responsibility 
for all details of the project, this just 
to build a health center for less 
fortunate folk. 

“The Pittsburgh club, seeing the 
critical need for a Rheumatic Fever 
Foundation, organized one in 1947. 
In just one effort last year they 
drafted Milton Berle of radio fame 
and raised nearly $10,000. On a scale 
less imposing financially but more 
important otherwise, the Reading 
club got a young man out of crime, 
helped him through high school and 
into the Christian ministry. These 
are but.a few representative ex- 
amples; we could point with pride to 
hundreds similar.” 

But the clubs there as well as 
throughout the United States and 
Canada might better skip the point- 
ing, Belmont added, and organize the 


Great amounts of oil have gushed from 
the state’s petroleum deposits, first 
tapped commercially at Titusville. 
This historic well has been preserved. 
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Peaches and many other delicious fruits grow 

abundantly in orchards throughout the state. Like the girls 
at the right, vacationers have fun gathering fruit along 

with other outdoor activities in Pennsylvania, 
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Astride the Allegheny 
River, Pittsburgh is a great 

industrial city that has become 

one of the world’s largest steel producing 
centers. It is located on the 

western slope of the Allegheny 
Mountain chain that divides the 

East from the Midwest. 
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These Pennsylvania hunters are enjoying 
a sport which draws hundreds of outdoor 
enthusiasts to the Keystone State every 
fall, when they shoot deer, bear and 
many kinds of smaller animals and birds. 


greater work now at hand. He has 
been stumping our two nations, re- 
minding Kiwanians that they now 
number nearly 200,000 and com- 
mand terrific prestige. “Let us as- 
sume not a tag-along but a lead- 
along position in all humanitarian 
affairs,” said he. “The capable, con- 
secrated men of our two nations, the 
service club members, had better 
assume that leadership, or soon we 
may not have any nations to lead.” 
He meant what he said, and he is 
finding most encouragement in his 
home state. It is a year, perhaps as 
never before, for peacetime patriot- 
ism, Governor Menges added, and 
Pennsylvania can well be its foun- 
tainhead. Too few people, Kiwanians 
included, know enough about Penn- 
sylvania. We may—or may not!— 
recall that it holds Independence 
Hall and Valley Forge, but most for- 
get that it holds Gettysburg, where 
our nation survived its greatest 
wound. Even Pennsylvanians forget 
the importance of their own William 
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The famed Pennsylvania Turnpike is a 
joy to speed-minded motorists because 
they can travel straight through the 
mountains instead of winding over them. 


Penn. He, perhaps more than any 
other man in American history, per- 
sonified freedom and tolerance, es- 
pecially in religion. 

And what has that heritage meant? 
“In Pennsylvania there existed no 
relentless policy of Indian extermi- 
nation, no exiling of religious dis- 
senters, no witch burning, no wide- 
spread traffic in slaves, no barriers 
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of race or religion,” wrote one his- 
torian, C. A. Lesley. “Here, from the 
four corners of the earth, came peo- 
ple of numerous racial groups and 
creeds with their different cultures, 
customs and tongues. Today their 
descendants are living witnesses to 
the fulfillment of those concepts and 
ideals.” 

Penn’s state, therefore, inevitably 
became the Quaker state, where a 
Society of Friends could worship in 
any way they chose and be highly 
respected. Similar respect has been 
accorded the Amish who are so 
“strange” that they won’t send their 
kids to an indebted school; to the 
Mennonites, Dunkards, Schwenk- 
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felders, Moravians, Brinsers, River 
Brethren and others noted for dis- 
tinctive apparel. In the Pennsyi- 
vania Dutch sections (they aren’t 
truly Dutch in origin, but Germanic) 
Old World ways and customs linger 
so persistently that a treasury of 
folklore exists. Their schoenste 
lengevitch is unlike any other idiom 
in America. The “Hex woman” is 
important, as are the phases of the 
moon, the tall tales, the unusual 
foods. This fascinating variety has 
given rise, it is true, to bits of so- 
phisticated amusement, notably in 
Philadelphia where the Mummers 
showed a hint of misanthropy in 
ridiculing man’s foibles. But even 
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their show resolved into another 
Mardi Gras, and a darned good one. 
You can see it any New Year’s Day, 
a parade of incomparable fantasy 
with all the social trimmings. 
Kiwanis’ part in all this has been 
that of a steadying keel. And Ki- 
wanians everywhere can look now to 
the extraordinary man-interest that 
Pennsylvania offers. President Bel- 
mont Mosser was whizzing down the 
highway near his home one day 
when—wham!—his car struck a wild 
buck and killed it. A few weeks later 
he killed another one in the same 
way—he has to keep in the game 
warden’s good graces! He can take 
you out for an after-supper ride and 
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spotlight up to half a hundred deer. 
So, if,you can oil up your rifle and 
report in Pennsylvania’s Allegheny 
Range during the first two weeks of 
December, a big critter is likely to 
look down that barrel at you; 500,000 
hunters do come there each season, 
and last year they bagged 29,500 
bucks! 

The plan for 1949 was to allow 
hunters to take an even greater 
number of does, in order to control 
the fine game animals and prevent 
over-stocking. Hunting license is 
two dollars for Pennsylvanians and 
fifteen dollars for the rest of us, and 
is worth it. If you are the type who, 
having lucked out a shot on a deer 
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somewhere else, now yearn for a 
more he-man experience, then know 
that hunters in William Penn’s old 
stomping ground take about five 
hundred bear a year, too. But it is 
a good idea either to be a dead shot 
or to be fleet of foot in bear hunting. 

With but little if any exaggeration, 
then, the Pennsylvania boys claim 
that their state offers America’s best 
hunting. This would include your 
chance at the ruffed grouse, the offi- 
cial state bird. On the side you could 
angle for at least 160 varieties of 
Pennsylvania fish, with brook trout 
—than which man’s tongue has 
touched no finer nectar—far and 


away the most popular. There are 






















Rushing trout streams in 
many parts of the Keystone State 
provide an interesting, refreshing 
contrast to Pennsylvania’s crowded 
cities and factories. 


more than 100 state parks and rec- 
reational areas. The mountains 
stretch up to 3500 feet, mostly cov- 
ered with a lush of second growth 
timber from which is taken 150,000,- 
000 board feet annually, seventy per 
cent of it hardwood. The climate is 
both good and bad—as what state’s 
isn’t?—yet it nourished such stal- 
warts as Dan’l Boone and Ben 
Franklin. 

Most Pennsylvanians aren’t loqua- 
cious, but contact one who is and 
he will assail you with endless facts 
about ‘his state’s resources and in- 
dustries. Penn’s children do lead in 
the national production of coal, ce- 
ment and slate. Just 484 square miles 
in eastern Pennsylvania produce all 
of America’s anthracite. The same 
honest braggart will- ignore Pitts- 
burgh’s notorious smoke and tell you 
how its steel is the very skeleton of 
America’s economic body. 

Belmont Mosser and Elmer Men- 
ges are among the loquacious ones 
—some gift of gab is essential if you 
are to rise high in Kiwanis—yet 
they have an almost foolish horror 
of exaggeration. “We are not perfect 
here,” Elmer confessed. “We have 
three big rivers, but flood control is 
still a major problem. Sheet erosion 
is another; it has taken twenty-five 
to seventy-five per cent of our sur- 
face soil since our land was first 
cultivated. Our sixty-seven counties 
contain more cities and towns than 
any other state, and we have much 
wickedness, much inefficiency in 
municipal governments. Altogether 
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there is great need for Kiwanis serv- 
ice in public affairs.” 

Pennsylvania, with nearly 11,000,- 
000, is second in population although 
thirty-second in area—which fact 
makes the deer and bear even more 
surprising. It is easily possible to be 
bitten by a rattlesnake or shot by a 
moonshiner; or to be killed more 
urbanely by stomach ulcers and 
coronary thrombosis in America’s 
third largest city. Architecture is 
as varied as the people and the 
mores, but more obvious in the open 
regions are the manor houses re- 
flecting English influence and the red 
barns of the Germans. 

Westerners rarely hear of Penn- 
sylvania as a farm area. But much 
of the finest tobacco is raised there, 
and more cigars originate in Penn- 
sylvania than any other state. Hearts 
are lightened and pocketbooks made 
heavy by lush fields of corn and 
other grains, by the truck gardening, 
and especially by the fine peach and 
apple orchards and the vineyards. 
It is told—not by any~ Kiwanian, of 
course—that a Pennsylvanian named 
Joe Magarac crossed muscats and 
pippins to produce grapes the size of 
apples and in clusters twelve feet 
long. 

That is the same Mr. Magarac who 
operates spectacularly at Pittsburgh, 
Cambria, Bethlehem, 
Lackawanna, Phoenixville, Midvale, 


Johnstown, 


Educational facilities 
in the Keystone State match 

the other assets which have made 
Pennsylvania a great place for real 
living. Above is a campus scene at 
Bucknell University. Right is 

the majestic Cathedral of 

Learning in Pittsburgh, 

the Steel City. 
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Steelton, Lebanon, Coatesville, and 
wherever else steel is produced in 
real tonnage. He is such a leader of 
men that he is a Kiwanian in each of 
these towns. He can lift a dolly bar 
weighing five hundred pounds in one 
hand while pushing a flatcar full of 
ore with the other. Don’t quote me, 
but he probably could lick Pecos Bill 
of Texas and Paul Bunyan of the 
Northwest at the same time, and 
never even interrupt his courtship 
of Mary Mestrovic who he reputed- 
ly loves. Most Pennsylvanians are 
fond of Joe, even though most have 
forgotten that his name, Magarac, 
is Hungarian for jackass and that he 
was begotten somewhere in the 
Hungarian mining districts there. 
Thus the concentration of Amer- 
icana in Pennsylvania’ extends 
through folk, fact and fancy. It 
reaches greatness in more instances 
than even the natives can list—in 
the universities, for example; in the 
production of crude and lubricating 
oil (America’s first oil well was at 
Titusville); in the production, at 
Philadelphia, of such magazines as 
the Curtis group; in the incompar- 










able million-a-mile four-lane turn- 
pike, 190 miles from Irwin to Carlisle, 
with seven mountain tunnels 4nd no 
turn that can’t be taken at ninety; 
in the manufacture of that high- 
ly American item, Hershey bars. 
Hershey, Pennsylvania is a Mennon- 
ite town of almost fabulous char- 
acter; the chocolate man who found- 
ed it gave $77,000,000 for orphans’ 
homes. 

The concentration is largely of 
those good things in our American 
life; the things that Kiwanis has al- 
ways encouraged, the enduring 
things. Appreciation of them has 
been worldwide among people who 
are well informed. Nor are they dead 
glories, from some brighter past; 
Rudyard Kipling’s proclamation is 
even more accurate today than when 
he first beheld them. Said he: 

They are there, there, there with 
earth immortal, 

(Citizens, I give you friendly warn- 
ing). 

The things that truly last, when men 
and time have passed, 

They are all in Pennsylvania this 
morning. THE END 
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HIS YEAR marks the 100th anni- 
y odan of the discovery of gold 
in California—of riches, just for 
digging them out of the ground, 
washing nuggets and gold dust out of 
the streams! To adventurous Amer- 
icans in 1849, the exciting news 
spelled OppoRTUNITY in capital let- 
ters. By tens of thousands they 
started westward. Some went by 
ship around the Horn, others made a 
ship-to-ship trek across the Panama, 
but most of them toiled in covered 
wagon trains across prairies and 
plains, over mountain passes, through 
pitiless deserts. Many died of hard- 
ships on the way; some were slain by 
hostile Indians; many escaped death 
narrowly. 

Some who got there found gold. 
Many of those who did not find gold, 
found opportunity in the bountiful, 
unsettled West. But only a few got 
rich quick and held onto their riches. 
Even in our great land of opportu- 
nity, comparatively few Americans 
ever won financial security without 
years of hard work, good manage- 
ment and thrift. 

Ours is still the great land of op- 
portunity, though we don’t go after 
it today in covered wagons, or look 
for a pot of gold at the end of the 
rainbow. Our covered wagon today 
is thrift, which means productive 
work to earn money plus careful 
management to save and accumulate 
it. 

And now bond saving offers op- 
portunity to better themselves to a 
thousand times as many Americans 
as did the gold rush of 1849 that sent 
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One hundred years after the 
adventurous °49’ers trekked westward for 
gold, a rich pay load of opportunity 


becomes available to each American. 











the covered wagons creaking west- 
ward. A nation-wide campaign May 
16 through June 30 will bring the 
importance of regular saving through 
bonds to all Americans, urging them 
to buy extra Savings Bonds during 
the drive or to sign up on the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan or the Bond-a- 
Month Plan. 

The Treasury is asking members 
of 153 national organizations, like 
Kiwanis, to volunteer to help their 
local U. S. Savings Bonds Com- 
mittees to promote and sell Savings 
Bonds during the Opportunity Bond 
Drive. 

This volunteer help is part of a 
Savings Bonds program which our 
International officers have recom- 
mended for adoption in 1949 by every 
Kiwanis club and which, when a 
majority of the members are certified 
as participating, leads to the award- 
ing of a Treasury Citation for Public 
Service in the local club: This drive 
is your local organization’s opportu- 
nity to win national recognition for 
public service. 





Tue rsicne of the 1949 bond drive 
is the Covered Wagon of 1849. The 
motion picture industry is sending 
covered wagons on tour of the prin- 
cipal cities of each state. Top Holly- 
wood stars appear with the covered 
wagons in key cities. If your town 
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By O. E. PETERSON 


Chairman, National Organizations Com- 
mittee on Savings Bonds 
Secretary, Kiwanis International 









is not on the route of one of these 
covered wagons—there are only fifty 
available, and they can’t go every- 
where during the drive, of course— 
your club can work with your local 
Savings Bonds Committee and local 
motion picture exhibitors to rig up a 
covered wagon replica of your own 
as a community center for special 
events and programs of local talent 
during the drive, with press and radio 
publicity, square dances in western 
costume in the street and a general 
good time. 

This Savings Bonds program is 
democracy in action. It is a ninety- 
eight per cent volunteer effort of 
patriotic and far-sighted Americans 
to help their neighbors to help them- 
selves to security and opportunity. 
Every bond you can help your local 
committee to sell insures that much 
more security for the people of your 
community, including yourself, by 
building up reserves of buying 
power against the time when the 
individual and the community will 
need it. THE END 
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right. Most of it was submarginal 
or less to begin with, and we are 
learning to re-make much of it into 
land better than its original value 
for producing crops of trees, forage 
and agricultural produce. 

As a matter of social philosophy 
and good citizenship, we in the sur- 
face mining business are learning 
how best to reinstate such lands. As 
a matter of business foresight, we 
can recover our investment in the 
surface land itself, after the coal is 
removed; and often we can do this 
on a prospect of the land having a 
better than original value. As busi- 
nessmen devoted to free enterprise 
capitalism, there is satisfaction in 
returning such lands to productivity 
and getting out at a profit. It is also 
a proposition of wise use of fuel 
resources. 

The Land Use Committee of the 
National Coal Association has, since 
1945, been energetically concerned 
with this endeavor, and we consider 
our achievements to be encouraging. 
We do not pretend to know all of 
the answers, but we are learning 
some and seeking others. The state 
legislatures and others identified 
with this land-use problem have good 
intentions, yet are sometimes ill- 
advised when they advocate, or re- 
quire by legal fiat, an indiscriminate 
re-vegetation without due regard for 
all of the germane facts as to types 
and characters of the soils involved. 
Restrictive legislation can compli- 
cate, instead of assist, the real prog- 
ress underway. 

Pasturage, forests and orchards are 
the three major categories of scien- 
tific planning in the reinstatement 
of lands stripped of underlying coal. 
Many other developments are for 
recreational areas, home sites and 
wildlife habitats. It is a truism to 
say that mined-over lands must be 
rejuvenated in whichever way suits 
the specific soils involved. For pas- 
ture grasses the soil should be high 
in available lime and plant foods. 
Tree farming does well in more 
acid soil, lower in plant nutriment; 
but even they suffer where pyritic 
material in the soil is present in 
large quantity. However, after a few 
years of exposure to weather, the 
acids leech away and the ground 
eventually becomes capable of sup- 
porting vegetation. From now on, 
lands of beauty, enjoyment and 
utility can be created. 

In the Middlewest some commend- 
able work has provided public recre- 
ation centers with lakes. Sometimes 
these lakes are the only bodies of 
clear water in the vicinity, and they 
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Below, year-round homes have 


that was once a productive mine. 





Surface mining provided a place 
where these Kansas cattle can drink, 
close to nourishing pastures. 


give many people the pleasures of 
fishing, boating, swimming and hunt- 
ing of migratory water fowl. In the 
summertime, thousands of pleasure- 
seekers come to them, as they do the 
Lee-Sherrod Municipal Park of 600 
acres near Linton, Indiana with 
twenty-seven lakes, bridle paths and 








been erected beside this Indiana lake 





recreation facilities. The Scales Lake 
State Forest of 477 acres and the 
Greene-Sullivan State Park south of 
Dugger, with 2000 acres, are notable 
recreational parks which for years 
the people of central Indiana will 
enjoy. To the best of my knowledge, 
no mined land in this Indiana region 
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Above, good fishing is common 
in many artificial lakes 
made from old open-cut coal pit 





has passed into public ownership 
because of tax delinquency. 

In the vicinity of Terre Haute, 
each acre is saleable for summer 
homes or a clubhouse site; and it is 
in point that the subdivided tract 
was originally mediocre farmland 
with a small stream flowing through 
it. Its rolling terrain makes it all 
right for tree-growing, although at 
today’s high farmland prices it could 
attract a fetching price per acre. 

In Illinois some 4700 acres of water 
in stripped lands are stocked with 
game fish. The State of Illinois 
bought one 1300-acre tract near Dan- 
ville which will become the Kickapoo 
State Park, and adjoining this the 
Polly Wogs Club has 360 acres. Mem- 
bership in this club is so prized that 
it passes to new members largely 
by inheritance. Near Wilmington, 
Illinois a tract of 1700 acres has 500 
acres of water under lease to an 
employees’ club of 400 persons as a 
recreational park. There are a swim- 
ming beach, promenade pavilion and 
boat docks, and hundreds of outdoor 
lovers spend holidays and weekends 
there. The rugged strip-banks sur- 
rounding the pools are a welcome 
background relief to the prairie flat- 
ness 

Tree farming and lakes on much 
of this mined-over earth are provid- 
ing habitats for wildlife, both game 
and fur-bearing animals. Muskrats 
abound in some of the older restored 
areas, and the beaver seems to do 
well in newer The 
wooded ridges and vales, with their 
thickets, let the rabbit and fox have 
a good livelihood, and quail can take 


some locales. 


refuge in underbrush lining the 
ridges. The white tail deer, long 
absent from these middlewestern 
states, thrives in these man-made 


forests and grasslands which a few 
years ago were barren, upturned soil 
materials. In southern Pike and 
northern Warwick counties of Indi- 
ana the deer have increased to such 
an extent that they are destructive 
to farm crops. Through most of this 
area there are no big farms; but 
there are occasional patches of corn 
and other crops, and the deer have 
browsed so much that the farmers 
are complaining. 

There is the example, too, of graz- 
ing sheep on a strip-bank range. 
The 550 breeding ewes bought in the 
summer of 1946 ranged on an Illinois 
tract until the following November, 
and in the spring of 1947 their lamb 
crop totaled 120 per cent of the 
number of ewes. The ewes were 
bred again in the fall of 1947, and 
in the spring of 1948 their lamb 
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crop was 150 per cent of the number 
of ewes. A lamb crop of 100 per cent 
is considered good. 

Planted forests can and do pro- 
duce commercial harvests of fence 
posts, coal mine props, pulpwood, 
poles and saw logs. The State of 
Indiana has harvested forest prod- 
ucts from the Greene-Sullivan State 
Forest, whose 1700 acres were mined 
of its coal in 1928. Volunteer cotton- 
woods grew rapidly, and most of the 
planted trees are pines and black 
locust. In 1946 the state cut two 
carloads of pulpwood from one locale, 
and forest products here seem to be 
a paying proposition. 

In Pennsylvania, where coal 
surface-mining is done in twenty- 
nine counties, many thousands of 
acres have been forested or planted 





Huge scoops like this hold thirty cubic 
yards of earth each time they bite into 
the ground to uncover surface deposits. 


to grasses, grains, shrubs and game 
cover. In the spring of 1948 about 
one million seedlings were planted 
in strip-banks. Thousands of acres, 
once submarginal or wastelands be- 
fore the coal mining, are now bearing 
profitable crops in Pennsylvania. 

Last December, acorns were bring- 
ing two dollars a bushel from the 
Ohio Reclamation Association for its 
venture to help produce 150,000 fu- 
ture oak trees on stripped lands. 
Coal operators can grow their own 
mine five 
to six dollars annually per acre by 
selling fence posts and pulpwood. 
Grazing yielded an Illinois man nine 
dollars per acre in 1946, plus $600 
from furs trapped. 

As a pioneer in Illinois, the United 
Electric Coal Companies began, in 
1938, a forestation program near 
DuQuoin, and subsequently devel- 
oped a stock range on 600 acres of 
strip-bank. Several thousand fence 
posts for the pasture came from 
thinning out its planted forest. 

In three years the Ohio Reclama- 


timbers, or can average 


tion Association has set out some 
3,500,000 trees. It has seeded 2200 
acres in grasses and forage crops, 
and has established many lakes and 
recreational areas. It has used air- 
plane seeding, and in two years re- 
vegetated as many acres as were 
involved in all of Ohio’s coal open- 
cut surface mining in the preceding 
two years. With a full-time staff 
of seven, and hundreds of temporary 
workers during the planting season, 
it is expanding into the active man- 
agement of timber stands of its fifty 
member companies for producing the 
timber props for underground coal 
mines. 

The seeding of areas to grasses, 
or foresting with the right trees is 
no simple problem. Some things are 
known; answers to problems are 
sought. The Central States Forest 
Experiment Station, which is the 
research arm of the United States 
Forest Service, is applying serious 
study to what trees grow best in 
different kinds of over-turned soils. 
Other scientific studies are being 
done, too. The associations of coal- 
strippers in Illinois and Indiana are 
financing research at the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations. The In- 
diana Coal Producers Association 
has established a five-year fellow- 
ship at Purdue University for re- 
search on problems of growing native 
hardwoods on mined-over land. 
Previous research there concerned 
grasses and legumes growing on 
strip-banks. 

According to the Central States 
Forest Experiment Station, about 
i90,000 acres have been surface- 
mined of their underlying coal in 
Arkansas, Kansas, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kentucky, Missouri, Ohio, 
Oklahoma and Alabama. Out of this 
total 56,000 acres now support satis- 
factory stands of grasses, shrubs, 
weeds, and legumes. About 52,000 
acres now have natural or planted 
forests on them. About five per cent 
of the aggregate acreage represents 
soils which presently are too toxic 
for re-vegetating properly at this 
time. 

Poor land means poor people, and 
poor people make a poor nation. Let 
us keep America’s land from becom- 
ing poor. Conservation and prudent 
use of our land resources is enlight- 
ened social policy, and we coal 
operators, engaged in mining coal 
seams near the surface, are going to 
prove that rebuilding the mined-over 
lands is profitable, free-enterprise 
capitalism as well as good citizen- 
ship. We are progressing through 
hard work. THE END 
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the United States made many 
among los gringos. Right, 


in Mexico enjoy a burro ride 


INCE 1932, the Experiment in 

International Living, Incorpo- 
rated has been helping young people 
learn to know foreigners by living 
with families in other lands. 

By living with families in other 
lands. 

That’s the heart of the Experi- 
ment, and that’s how the Experi- 
ment differs from any other plan 
for education abroad. Young people 
who go overseas with ordinary 
groups usually skip across the con- 
tinent, visiting hot spots and his- 
toric places from the Folies Bergeres 
to the ruins of Rome. But Experi- 
menters travel intelligently—after 
they have learned enough about the 
country and its people to appreci- 
ate the significance of what they see. 
Commonplace tourists study lan- 
guages and literature at foreign uni- 
versities. As students they take occa- 
sional slumming jaunts to see how 
the “natives” exist. 

But Experimenters have a good 
practical knowledge of the language 
before they go abroad. And thorough 
instruction in customs of the people 
to be visited prepares Experiment 
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Above, Mexican Experimenters who lived in 
close friends 
American youths 
during 
stay with an Indian family in Erongaricuaro. 


their 


By CHARLES W. KEYSOR 


instead of 
“‘for- 


understand, 
the differences of 


youths to 
sneer at, 
eigners.”’ 

Superficial experience abroad gives 
the average tourist an interesting 
collection of photographs, memories 
of gay Paree, and a glib sense of 
pontifical knowledge. 

Grass roots experience gives each 
Experimenter memories of comrade- 
ship, a respect for “foreigners,” and 
the proven knowledge that people 
with different backgrounds can be 
friends. Youths who learn these 
things bring the truth about other 
nations back to the folks at home. 
Thus, every Experimenter becomes a 
spokesman for international under- 
standing, sharing his or her inspiring 
experience with many other people. 
But ordinary tourists, who don’t 
bother to learn about foreigners, 
often spread falsehoods at home. 

Like the Frenchman who returned 
to Paris after a speedy trip across the 
United States. Because he had been 
to America, friends believed him 


A great truth that was found in Iraq 
Y and re-discovered in 
offers young Americans a new way 
of building international good will. 


Switzerland 





when he said: “Those crazy Amer- 
icans live in such confusion that they 
go to funeral homes when they’re 
about to die—these are the only 
peaceful places in America!” 

By living with families in other 
lands. 

If this Frenchman had lived with 
an ordinary American family, he 
wouldn’t have come home thinking 
that funeral parlors are the only 
peaceful places in the country. 

Jose, a Mexican boy who also 
visited the United States, might have 
failed to learn about us (as the 
Frenchman failed) without guidance 
from the Experiment in International 
Living. This organization wisely 
selected an average American family 
for him to visit. It was similar to 
Jose’s real family in education, in- 
terests and community status. The 
American home was also chosen be- 
cause it contained a boy of Jose’s age. 
This youth helped Jose understand 
America. 

Soon after arriving in the United 
States, Jose learned an important 
lesson about life in America—a 
lesson that could be learned only 














through personal observation of 
family life. 

Jose saw his hostess doing her own 
washing one Monday morning. None 
of the respectable American women 
he had seen in the movies washed 
their own clothes. So Jose had come 
north with the idea that such work 
was for the very poor and the em- 
ployees of Mrs. Average. But seeing 
his hostess up to her elbows in soap 
suds convinced him that American 
housewives and Mexican senoras 
have something in common. And he 
soon discovered that Americans are 
like Mexicans in many other respects. 

This is the way many young 
Americans have already learned 
about the people of other lands. The 
Experimenters’ close relationship 
with their hosts abroad requires in- 





At the top is Donald B. 

Watt, founder and present leader 

of the Experiment. He has given 

2600 young Americans the chance 

to learn about “foreigners” by living 
with families in other lands. 

To provide this experience at the 
lowest possible cost, many volunteer 
workers in different lands help Donald 
Watt recruit host families abroad. He 
and his wife are shown above 

with several Austrians who work for 
the Experiment in that country. 

At the right, Watt talks to 

a contingent of his group leaders as 
they prepare to leave for Europe. 
These skilled Americans guide 

and guard Experimenters. 


tense interest in making friends, high 
intelligence and a sound knowledge 
of the language. To select boys and 
girls with these qualifications, the 
Experiment carefully screens all 
membership applications at head- 
quarters in Putney, Vermont. After 
acceptance, youths receive instruc- 
tion in practical languages and cus- 
toms of the people they will visit. 
And in June they go overseas. Dur- 
ing the two-month stay abroad, Ex- 
perimenters learn from their host 
families and skilled American group 
leaders, who guide and guard them. 

This unique approach to interna- 
tional understanding is no more un- 
usual than the Experiment’s origin. 
During the first world war, soft- 
spoken Princetonian Donald B. Watt 
—founder and leader of the Experi- 
ment—worked with British and In- 
dian troops in Iraq. These men had 
vastly different attitudes and beliefs 
than he developed in his small Penn- 
sylvania home town. But Watt over- 
came these differences by making a 
real effort to understand the “for- 
eigners.” He found that misunder- 
standing disappeared when men ate 
at the same table and lived together. 
This close association and a sym- 
pathetic effort to learn enabled Don- 
ald Watt to solve a problem in inter- 
national living. 

Watt later fashioned this discovery 
into the Experiment in International 
Living. 

In 1931 he re-discovered this great 
truth on a trip to Europe, where he 
visited international groups of stu- 
dents attending study conferences in 
Switzerland. There he found young- 
sters from different nations living 
in super-nationalistic cliques. The 
French ate by themselves and played 
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by themselves, laughing at the “un- 
cultured and inferior” boys and girls 
from other lands. The Americans 
were just as bad because most of 
them didn’t know languages well 
enough to meet Frenchmen, Swiss or 
Germans. And their study schedule 
didn’t encourage comradeship, or 
help the youngsters get acquainted 
with the land they were visiting: 
formal learning kept them in clois- 
tered classrooms six hours a day. 
So the students learned solely from 
books . . . they failed to learn from 
each other. 

Naturally, this lack of association 
made everyone concerned cynical 
about the possibility of cooperation 
among foreign peoples. And the 
students brought this attitude back 
to their homelands. Thus the young- 
sters’ failure to solve a problem in 
international living deepened the 
spirit of hopelessness that scuttled 
the League of Nations and bred 
totalitarianism. 

Donald Watt returned to the 
United States with the conviction 
that he could use the discouraging 
Swiss observations as a _ negative 
guide for shaping a successful plan 
for international living. The result 
of his shaping was the Experiment in 
International Living, which is almost 
the same now as it was in 1932. It’s 
larger, of course—the organization 
has been growing in size since Watt 
began publicizing the Experiment in 
the winter of 1931. At that time, he 
drove his old car from the cold of 
Maine to the warmth of New Orleans. 
And Watt got twenty-three youths 
to go abroad the next spring. 

Since that first promotional tour, 
Donald Watt’s appearance, words 
and ideas have convinced the par- 


ents of 2600 American youths that 
their children should become Ex- 
perimenters. Looking like neither a 
slick salesman nor a_ professional 
idealist, Watt has avoided the sus- 
picion that comes from identification 
with either of these groups. Instead, 
Donald Watt looks like the rumpled 
father of three children. And he is. 
Yet when Organizer Watt speaks of 
his work, he expresses honesty, sin- 
cerity and solemnity. 

After seventeen years of recruiting 
members, Donald Watt can look back 
on progressive success that under- 
lines his ideas and the way he has 
given them life. The best explana- 
tion for this is that the organization 
is really an experiment in reverse. 
Other experiments—made in test 
tubes and on dissecting boards— 
often fail because they are based 
upon pure theory. But Donald 
Watt’s experiment could not fail be- 
cause it was based upon accom- 
plished fact. 

Proof of Isaac Newton’s belief in 
gravity confronts us each day. And 
proof of Donald Watt’s belief in in- 
ternational living confronts every 
Experimenter. 

One American sailed for Denmark 
believing that he was an expert on 
classical music. Soon after arriving, 
he found that his Danish hosts knew 
more than he did about the subject! 
So he respected them, and they liked 
him better for his interest in their 
accomplishments. 

In France last year Experimenters 
visited a camp for underprivileged 
children. Some of the camp’s di- 
rectors were Communists. And these 
Reds tried to make the Americans 
look silly. 

But this attempt failed because the 





Experimenters stayed at the camp 
and took an interest in the young- 
sters’ problems. The result of this 
vest pocket cold war was complete 
victory for the Americans. When 
they left, the children were laughing 
at the Reds. 

A young American Experimenter 
who went to Latin America learned 
that a religion different from hers 
was doing lots of good for many fine 
people. 

Ten Americans got a different idea 
about French morality when they 
lived in a town where custom for- 
bade boys and girls to walk un- 
chaperoned after dark. 

Each of this year’s 450 Experi- 
menters will have similar expe- 
riences abroad. And like the Ex- 
perimenters of other years, this crop 
will come home knowing that the 
visit was worth many times more 
than the $770 it cost. Despite the 
fact that these trips are great bar- 
gains, many worthy young people 
can’t afford to become Experi- 
menters. Realizing this, colleges and 
civic groups have created scholar- 
ships with Watt’s organization. The 
New York State Department of Edu- 
cation, which cautiously lent partial 
support to the Experiment last year, 
has endorsed Watt’s work through- 
out the state. So five communities in 
New York are sending Experiment- 
ers abroad in 1949. The Louisville 
(Kentucky) International Center is 
sponsoring two students this year. 

A GI war casualty left part of his 
estate to the Experiment, and a gold 
star mother has financed several Ex- 
perimenters because she _ believes 
that what they learn will strengthen 
the mosaic of man-to-man relation- 
ships that make peace. THE END 





The American Experimenter, second from the right with this 
Dutch family, is typical of the many boys and girls who go 
abroad to learn by living with carefully selected families. 
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Guided by an Austrian, these American Experimenters climbed 
mountains during their stay in Bad Ausse. Such excursions 
with foreign friends are an important overseas activity. 
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ERE, IN OUR small but usually 
| | generous town, our Community 
Chest drive has slumped dangerou: 
ly. Meanwhile, even in big, wealthy 
Lo Ange les nearby, social service 


are having their troubles. 


| 
At the ame time 


morning afte! 


“State 


” 


i¢ papers 
eaches Postwar High 


something is out of kil- 


report, 


—~ 


years are no lor ger meshing 


While relief demands are beginning 
to £0 up again, charity donations are 
lapering off 

What has happened to the Ameri 
can people What has caused thei 
mill if human kindness not only to 
cl ( I { ctually to dry up? 

The ati ch ( VY al Ve! oft course, 
is ly that “mone getting tight 


re trench os 


this, a new 


tele S101 aerial prout oO! 1 ne gh- 
he oot. oY you heat the folks down 
the street quabbling with a deale1 


for priority on a new automobile. In 
ryone appears to have plen- 
ty of money, except the welfare fund 


And everyone seems to be 


rm ‘ | 

Maybe, then, this unwillingness to 
donate not the symptom of a 
change in our national economy 


Perhaps it is merely a mood which 


is sweeping the country and trans- 
forming this givingest nation in the 
world into a devil-take-the-hind- 
most den of skeptics. I believe it is 


the latter because. 


I stumbled upon a clue. 


quite by accident, 


Because the federal government deals out charity 


to millions, individuals are losing their 


interest in the large public welfare projects. 


Recently omeone nvited me t 
head up on¢ if these welfare driv 
In our tow! sefore I committed n 
self, I asked for time to look around 
and ask around I did not ct lly 
go from door to door, but I did 
browse around ou small town post 


| 
aSK 


office and 
friends. The Red C 


, = 
nearby and I knew that many would 


questions of 


pause there on thei home 
| did not ask them for contribu 


tions I 
might take ove 


Way 


] 
merely 


] | 4 

vondered what they thought « 

T y surD) not 

Oo my surp S¢ not one person Ve 
3 «6 " ‘ery 

me the old “I can’t afford it.” On 
1 , 

the other hand, to n amazement 

nine t ty t ‘al | ? rile 

nine out ol en people eLfulk 

= : ; 
standbys, just ere thoroug! 


Finally, a crotchety old neighbo: 
sputtered and grew red in the fac: 


1 


“It’s all the administration’s 
] 
r 


d fault,” 
he barked. “They’ve made their bed 
Now let them lie in it.” 
‘ “I’m not a Dem- 
ocrat, but my wife is. So, you’re go 
ing to have to justify that slanderous 
remark of yours.” 

“Haven't 


he inquired 


you figured it out yet? 
, 


“People still have money 
plenty of money. And they’re go- 
More 
But they’re going 
to charity till 


organization in 


ing to have more and more as 
the months go on. 
to give less and less 


every social service 
the country has to pull in its belt, cut 
down its payroll and give nothing 


but emergency aid.” 


l 
had a table 


He leaned 
carefully “Nobody 
] } 


dependable has told you he couldn't 


back and studied me 
whose 
ford to give, has h 

“Not so far,” I admitted. 

“They didn’t tell you there might 
not be actual 


+ 
al 


some cases ol want, 
have they? Sickness, operations, sud- 
aen disaster? 


“ 7 ‘9 
No 


“Well, then, what did they say i Aig 


“Most of them said they vere 
— - 
helping in some other way. 

‘Tired of org nized charity eh?” 

“Maybe,” I replied, “but what does 
that have to do with it? 

“Let the State do it. Let the OvV- 
ernment do it. Let Han do it. Let 


em starve 


Cony a 
INOt exactly 


“Aw, 


don’t kid yourself!” he snort- 


| 


ed. “Plain as the nose on your face. 
Who used to contribute to all these 


drives anyhow? Not the fellow who’s 
just even the guy 


from chai ty. You 


breaking who 


gets the most 


giving till Harry 
the 
under the very peo- 


who did the 
FDR 


props out from 


know 


and came along and cut 
ple who gave to those charities! The 
people the New Dealers have taxed 
to death!” 

“You're exaggerating 4 

“Exaggerating, nothing! Ask your 
friends—the with courage to 
talk. They look around and see jobs 


with 


ones 


higher than 
they've ever been before. So they 


galore, wages 
say to themselves, ‘A man who can’t 
make a living today is either a fool 
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the milk of Duman Kindness 


or he’s lazy. In either case, I’m sick 
of supporting him. Let him work or 
starve.’” 

“Don’t forget the honestly needy 
cases,” I protested. 

“Those the social service agencies 
are going to have to hunt out, make 
reports on, and justify every single 
dollar that’s given away in charity. 
Private social service in this coun- 
try is going to have to start all over. 
Charity has to regain the confidence 
of the people who have money, and 
prove to them that we’re not build- 
ing a nation of crooks and loafers.” 

“Which brings us back to Harry 
and how he’s supposed to have killed 
off our welfare drives,” I suggested. 

“His campaign was aimed at catch- 
ing the poor man’s vote, and that’s 
O.K. if he doesn’t have to hurt the 
rich man in the bargain. But the New 
Dealers, and now the Fair Dealers, 
have hurt everyone who makes more 
money than it takes just to get by. 
Sympathy and sentiment are espe- 
cially necessary since the govern- 
ment has put charity on a national 
scale. That’s where they’ve hurt 
every big agency in the country. 
Their charity has become so huge 
that people are bored with all big 
charities. They like the little ones 
where they know the names of peo- 
ple their money is helping, under- 
stand their problems, have an idea 
of the sort of houses they live in.” 

“So what?” 

“Don’t let yourself in for this XYZ 
chairmanship,” he said. “Figure it 
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out. Who’s going to contribute in this 
town? You know as well as I do that 
in the old days it’s been the corpora- 
tion officers, department managers, 
research men, minor executives who 
live here. What’ll they say this year 
when you ask them for money to 
help the poor? You know as well as 
I do. ‘They shouldn’t be poor!’ they’ll 
say. ‘I’m kicking in five hundred 
bucks to finish that Boy Scout cabin 
my son’s interested in. This year, I’m 
helping our own kids first’.” 

Well, that was one I could not 
answer. 

“T’m helping our own kids first.” 
The words still ring in my ears. They 
voice a dangerous threat to the unity 
of our nation. They hint that, un- 
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By S.S. SCHNETZLER 










consciously, the people who have 
money to spare are staging a quiet 
sit-down strike. Their patience is ex- 
hausted. Their enthusiasm has oozed 
out through the pores of the tender 
skin of humanity. They have stopped 
giving their money to support idle 
men who have instituted strikes 
against them. They refuse to feed 
able-bodied loafers. 

Our milk of human kindness hasn’t 
really dried up—yet. But it has be- 
gun to sour a little. And as this 
present tendency toward taxing 
everybody to take care of everything 
continues, this is just another facet 
of the problem of creeping socialism 
that the spread-the-wealth boys 
won't be able to explain. THE END 
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thevbuilta road tobeauty 


By A. J. CUTTING 


“We Build,” declared the Kiwanians of Corbin, 
Kentucky, as they picked up shevels and led 


the county to work on a big construction job. 


NEW ORGANIZATIONS can boast of 
| having a highway named after 
them, particularly a road that their 
members have helped to build with 
their own toil and effort. But the 
Kiwanis Club of Corbin, Kentucky 
has this unique distinction by virtue 


of its namesake, “The Kiwanis 
Trail,’ which leads to Cumberland 
Falls 


The road which this club built is 
not just another highway. It is a 
road that has opened up one of the 
beautiful sections of the Blue 
State to Kentuckians and to 
thousands of tourists from all over 
the country. It is also an example of 


most 


Grass 


an outstanding public service proj- 
ect, sponsored by a group of civic- 
minded men who set themselves an 
objective and carried through with it. 

“The Kiwanis Trail” was not offi- 
cially so named until 1943, some six- 
after the road was first 
conceived. It all began back in July, 
1927 when a little group of Corbin 
Kiwanians, Robert A. Blair, Tom W. 
Gallagher, I. O. Chitwood and Wade 
H. Candler, made a pioneer trip to 
Cumberland Falls. Until that jour- 
ney no one had gone by automobile 
to the falls and back on the Corbin 
side of the Cumberland River. 

At that time the route was hazard- 
ous and undeveloped. A native, 
whom the trail blazers queried about 
bridges and culverts during the trip, 
looked at them in amazement and 
replied: 

“Strangers, thar ain’t no bridges!” 

Cumberland Falls, greatest falls 
east of the Rockies and south of 
mighty Niagara, is a beautiful and 


teen years 
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inspiring work of nature in a gor- 
geous setting. Visitors stopping in 
Corbin, who had heard of the ma- 
jestic cascade, were continually ask- 
ing the question, “How can we get 
there?” The answer was that they 
couldn’t reach the falls from Corbin 
without tremendous difficulties and 
even then they were blocked off by 
a deep ravine. 

Finally, the Kiwanians 
that something should be 


decided 


done to 





The old Kiwanis Trail was built in 1927. 


make Cumberland Falls accessible. 
And that first trip by the four trail 
blazers was made to survey the pos- 
sibilities of building a road there. 

Numerous other junkets followed 
the initial trip, with Kiwanians sur- 
veying the situation and planning 
the work. Then meetings were held 
all over the county to enlist support 
for the project. Other organizations 
and just plain citizens became en- 
thusiastic about the plan, and pitched 
in to help out. On the day before the 
final meeting, an airplane dropped 
thousands of circulars all through 
the area. 

Using little more than picks and 
shovels, the amateur road-builders 





carved out the winding scenic trail 
in only six weeks’ time. The biggest 
job was constructing a bridge of logs 
across the ravine. It took plenty of 
manpower—and womanpower, too— 
for more than 1200 trees went into 
the bridge, which was 234 feet long 
and carried the trail the last seven 
miles to the falls. 

The initial trail, eighteen 
long, was completed in time for a 
dedication ceremony on September 
22, 1927. It was a gala occasion with 
the Governor of Kentucky, the Hon- 
orable William J. Fields, on hand 


and a parade of some five hundred 


miles 


cars loaded with the trail-makers 
and visitors. 
The Kiwanians and their sup- 


porters had made a good start, but 
they felt there was still much to be 
done since their ultimate objective 
was a beautiful park in the area 
surrounding the falls. A change in 
Kentucky’s political situation threw 
their plans off schedule, and started 
a fight of several years’ duration 
against power interests which wanted 
Cumberland Falls as a dam project. 

Finally the conservationists won 
out. A measure was passed by the 
Kentucky legislature, over the gov- 
ernor’s veto, accepting the offer of 
the late Senator Coleman T. duPont 
to purchase the falls and surround- 
ing area, and present the property 
to the state for a park. This action 
in 1930 started the project on the 
way to success, with the Corbin 
Kiwanians continuing to sponsor it. 

In 1931 an improvement was made 
in the old trail with the completion 
of a grade and drain highway from 
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At the base of this modern bridge are the timbers used by Corbin Kiwanians in 





1927, when they put up a bridge over the deep ravine so that people could enjoy the gorgeous scenery. 


Corbin to the falls. A year later an 
improved gravel road was finished, 
and finally this was superseded by a 
modern concrete and asphalt high- 
way. 

At the same time a new concrete 
bridge replaced the historic wooden 
structure constructed by the pioneer 
road-builders. On the tenth anni- 
versary of the completion of the 
original trail, Joyce Elise Blair, 
daughter of trail-blazer Robert 
Blair, unveiled a tablet on one of the 
wings of the new bridge—a tablet 
dedicated to the builders of the 
original trail. 

But full recognition of the Corbin 
Kiwanians’ efforts in saving Cum- 
berland Falls, and opening the road 
to them, did not come until 1943. In 
that year State Route 90 between 
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Kiwanians Chitwood, Candler, Blair and Gallagher with 
the old car they used to plan this project. 


US 27 and US 25W was officially 
named, “The Kiwanis Trail.” An- 
nouncement of the dedication was 
formally made during a_ regular 
weekly luncheon of the Corbin club 
on July 10, with the Governor of 
Kentucky as principal speaker. Later, 
while a huge crowd watched the 
ceremony, J. Malcolm Shull, gov- 
ernor of the Kentucky-Tennessee 
District of Kiwanis International, 
unveiled an _ official marker of 
the Kentucky Highway Commission 
which read, “Kiwanis Trail.’ 

The park, which the Corbin Ki- 
wanians helped make available to 
tourists and nature lovers, is a beau- 
tiful spot embracing 593 acres of 
scenic wonderland etched with miles 
of footpaths. Breathtaking views of 
the region may be seen from nu- 


merous vantage points, but, fittingly 
enough, probably the most notable is 
from Kiwanis Bridge, the structure 
which replaced the original log span. 

The falls itself is a great cataract 
sixty-eight feet high, and averages 
125 feet breadth. It has 
rightfully acquired the name, “Ni- 
agara of the South.” An unusual . 
feature is the “Moonbow,” a _ phe- 
nomenon which can be seen in the 
mist of the falls on bright moonlit 
nights. 

The Kiwanians who led the move- 
ment to conserve Cumberland Falls 
can well be proud of their work. 
Largely their efforts, 
thousands of people come each year 


across its 


because of 


to enjoy the serene beauty and 
recreational facilities of this Ken- 
tucky paradise. THE END 


Kiwanians were on hand when their 
project was officially designated “The Kiwanis 
Trail,’ by the State Governor of Kentucky. 




















LIKE TO sTuDY my friends. I like to watch them and 
{ see what makes them click. People are more inter- 
esting than books, each of which," after all, is merely 
one man’s idea of people. 

One morning I was doing an old trick of mine. I was 
reshuffling all the married friends I have, and remating 
them. I wanted to give mild, modest Jim, roistering Tom’s 
sweet, demure little wife, and turn over Jerry’s tom- 
boy, sporty wife to Tom. I reshuffled a few other couples, 
but ended, as usual, with four or six people left over 
who did not suit each other in the least. 

As I thought over these people, I remembered Henry 
and Patricia. That was one couple I did not reshuffle, 
because they are the two happiest people of my ac- 
quaintance. They are so different and yet such perfect 
mates that I wondered just how they got that way. 

Some time later, I had the good fortune to drive a 
hundred miles in a roadster with Patricia, and I asked 
her what the secret of her happy marriage was. Her 
merry laugh rang out and her reply was that she was 
happy because she had married Henry. I countered with 
the statement that Henry was happy because he had 
married her. She protested that Henry would have made 
any woman in the world happy. 


Then I asked her please to tell me what this wonderful 


ability of Henry’s was, and she made a cryptic reply. It 
was three words: 

“The Hat Trick!” 

She spent much time explaining The Hat Trick to me. 
When she was through, I wished that I had met her 
earlier in my matrimonial career! It’s a good trick. I will 
tell you the story as I got it from her 

Patricia was an only child, which is a misfortune, 
of course. She was a spoiled brat who had most of the 
things she wanted. When she failed to get what she 
wanted, she displayed a nasty temper. She was selfish, 
not a bit inclined to share things. She felt that the ad- 
justments of matrimony should all be made by Henry. 
Henry was a gentle soul, but when he was right, he was 
as solid on his position as the eternal hills. 

The first time they had a set-to, it had been necessary 
for Henry to stay downtown one night with some busi- 
nessmen who were important to him. Patricia was in 
bed when he got back. She raised up on her elbow and 
began a diatribe about his leaving her alone all evening. 
He listened patiently for a bit to see if she would stop. 
She didn’t. Then he played The Hat Trick. He said 
nothing at all, but just put on his hat and walked right 
out of there! 

She was amazed and furious. He came back in an 
hour and she started at him with renewed fury. He 
listened meekly for five minutes and then repeated The 
Hat Trick. He said never a word in response to her un- 
reasonable tirade. He just walked out! 

He was gone another hour this time. She was hysterical 
when he came back, but she did not speak to him and 
Henry went to bed. In the morning he did not mention 
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the affair. She gradually warmed up and things went 
along smoothly for a month. Again something irritated 
her and she launched into Henry at the dinner table. 
Again he played The Hat Trick! This time she sulked 
when he came back, but Henry read his paper and 
payed no attention. 

It took a year of The Hat Trick to teach Patricia that 
Henry would not quarrel with her about anything. A 
dozen times she lost her temper and every time Henry 
said nothing but just pulled The Hat Trick. 

He never referred to one of these tilts after it was 
over. He carried no grudge. He was never cold to her. 
When she scrapped, he walked out; when she was nice, 
he was nice also. She said that fighting with Henry was 
just like sticking your finger into a bucket of water 
and then pulling it out and looking for the hole. 

The finish came one day when she started in on him 
and he reached for his hat and she laughed! He dropped 
his hat and kissed her, and she never tried to pull his 
feathers again. They have discussions, of course, like all 
married folks, but they are friendly discussions, each 
trying to take the worst of it rather than the best. 

Now, get me right about this! I am not advising you 
to play The Hat Trick on your wife. If she cracks you 
on the head with a stick of wood, don’t blame me! I 
have trouble enough in my own home without taking 
any of the blame for the things which happen in yours. 
This is not a lovelorn column where I give advice to 
husbands, wives and lovers. 

The reason I have dragged this domestic incident into 
this page at all is because it struck me that half the 
broken heads and hearts and friendships in the world 
could be avoided by The Hat Trick. 

In looking back over a long and amusing life, I realize 
that half the trouble I have had with friends, with 
business associates, with employees of public service cor- 
porations who come in contact with the public, with cab 
men, with traffic cops, with waiters, with other auto- 
mobilists, with every person with whom I have locked 
horns, need not have happened at all if I had played 
The Hat Trick. 

It is a contention of mine that no argument ever got 
anybody anywhere! I am not speaking of friendly dis- 
cussions, of course. I am thinking of the arguments about 
politics, religion, football teams, the relative merits of 
prize fighters and wrestlers, and those arguments which 
sometimes come up in the home. 

Shakespeare in As You Like It epitomized their prog- 
ress: “First the Retort Courteous; Second, the Quip 
Modest; Third, the Reply Churlish; Fourth, the Reproof 
Valiant; Fifth, the Countercheck Quarrelsome; Sixth, 
the Lie with Circumstance; and Seventh, the Lie Direct.” 

If the second had been The Hat Trick, all the rest of 
the quotation would have been unused. 

I have made up my mind that I am going to use The 
Hat Trick on many occasions in the future and save 
myself a lot of disagreeable things. THE END 
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We are progressing toward a society 


whieh judges men for character 


instead of their race or religion. 
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SOCIAL 
JUSTICE 


By ERIC JOHNSTON 


President, Motion Picture Association of America 
Member, Kiwanis Club of Spokane, Washington 


W7E AMERICANS are beginning to 
W sense the compelling need of a 
new kind of justice in the intricately 
complex industrial society we have 
spun about us. 

For generations, we have been 
shaping what I would call a more 
perfect legal justice. But justice- 
before-the-law is not enough in a 
day and age when the machine and 
the assembly line have impersonal- 
ized relations between employer and 
employee, between workers them- 
selves—between man and man. 

We must supplement our legal 
justice with social justice. This so- 
cial justice should be enthroned in 
the neighborhood, in the office, and 
in the factory, as we have enthroned 
justice-before-the-law in the court- 
house. 

It is easy to say we believe in the 
brotherhood of man. But the proof 
of it lies in how we act toward our 
fellow man who is near at hand. 

My neighbor may belong to my 


own church. His ancestors may 
have immigrated from the same 
country as mine. We may have 


identical backgrounds, but I can still 
be socially unjust to him, and no- 
body will accuse me of intolerance. 

I can be socially unjust to my em- 
ployee, and go scot free from any 
intimation of bigotry. 

I have a favorite example of what 
I mean by social justice, and it’s as 
new in our time as last fall. It was 
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last fall when Yale University’s foot- 
ball squad elected Levi Jackson as 
its captain for 1949. Why was this 
young Negro chosen to lead the team 
this year? Just because he was a 
Negro? Because Yale wished to im- 
press the collegiate world with its 
disdain for racial discrimination? 

Not a bit of it. It was because 
young Mr. Jackson was the best man 
to lead the team. Offering him the 
position that he was qualified more 
than anyone else to fill wasn’t a case 
of racial tolerance—it was a plain 
case of social justice. It was justice 
to young Jackson because he de- 
served that post of leadership on 
merit, and the team did justice to 
itself by choosing the best leader. 
There was no tolerance shown young 
Mr. Jackson at all. In fact, from 
what I’ve heard of the responsibility 
of a Yale football captain, his team- 
mates handed him a tough job. 

When the individual is treated as 
the most precious thing on earth, 
and the scales tip in favor of human 
rights ahead of property rights if the 
two conflict—that is social justice. 

Social justice is a rectitude of 
mind, but it’s as replete with reason 
and with common sense as it is with 
righteousness. It is not altruistic. 
It isn’t idealism. It is a blend of good 
will and self-interest. 

I like to think there is a practical 
approach to social justice in industry. 
That, actually, it is good business 





practice. The worker who feels in 
his heart that he’s being treated 
fairly by his boss is more apt to treat 
his boss fairly. Social justice un- 
covers talent and unleashes initiative 
and hope, and there are dividends in 
that for everyone in every phase of 
industrial enterprise. 

I realize that it will be said that I 
am painting a social Utopia. I am. 
But I am not so naive that I expect 
it to burst full blast upon the world 
in my lifetime or in that of our chil- 
dren. I will be content with prog- 
ress if it’s steady, sure and certain, 
even if I think it’s slow. 


Wouen we toox back on the devel- 
opment of justice-before-the-law we 
find clues to the laggardness of social 
justice. 

The evolution of justice-before- 
the-law was a long and tortuous 
trail. Bogs of superstition and moun- 
tains of ignorance beset its way for 
centuries. The classics of the ages 
abound with the story of its struggle: 
trial by fire, by ordeal and by poison. 

Medieval stuff, we say, but less 
than a hundred years before the 
Declaration of Independence, women 
were hung as witches in the sanc- 
tified precincts of Salem; and less 
than a hundred years ago the law of 
this land let one man enslave an- 
other. 


We can always spell out legal jus- 


tice in the statute books. We can 
enact social legislation to correct 
some social and economic abuses, 


but we cannot legislate social jus- 
tice. It must be enrolled and en- 
grossed in the hearts and minds of 
men and practiced freely and with- 
out compulsion. 

It took centuries for men to de- 
velop thinking habits which accept 
the tenets of justice-before-the-law 
as axioms. When we say every man 
is innocent until his guilt is estab- 
lished in impartial courts, we believe 
it as simply as we believe the sun 
will rise tomorrow. When we say 
that no man can be tried again for a 
crime of which he was acquitted, it 
is as firmly rooted in our belief as 
the knowledge that spring will fol- 
low winter. 

It is the next step in our progres- 
sion toward a higher civilization to 
accept the tenets of social justice 
with the sublime simplicity we ac- 
cept the tenets of justice through 
the law. THE END 


Kiwanian Johnston will address 
the thirty-fourth annual convention, 
to be held at Atlantic City, June 19 
to 23. 
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COOPE 
BEGINS AT 
HOME 


NOR EVERY MEMBER and potential 
I member of a Western European 
Union, such a_ new association 
presents its peculiar problems. For 
some, there are difficulties of geo- 
graphy, for others constitutional dif- 
Very special and as yet 
unsolved problems arise in con- 
nection with colonial dependencies— 
and the colonial powers among them 
include Britain, France, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and, in the wider 
circle, Portugal. But Britain faces 
one problem which she does not 


ficulties. 


share with any other potential mem- 
ber—her relations with the other 
independent nations of the group 
that evolved out of the British Em- 
pire of the Nineteenth Century, and 
gradually took the name of the 
British Commonwealth. 

This relationship is unique and 
must be fully understood if the pos- 
sible role, not only of Britain, but of 
those other British Commonwealth 
nations in respect to the Western 
Union, is to be properly assessed. It 
is not a constitutional relationship as 
that idea is commonly understood; 
that is to say, there is no Parliament 
or executive government for the 
Commonwealth, no central authority 
to make decisions for the whole 
group, no constitution for the Com- 
monwealth save an unwritten code of 
conduct and a collection of national 
laws connected by common roots in 
the ancient laws of England. There 
is not even a standing committee of 
the Commonwealth countries for 
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By H. V. HODSON 


Assistant Editor, London Sunday Times 


Britain can’t cooperate 
with Western European Union 
beyond the interests of the 
Commonwealth of Nations, a 


union she already serves. 


* 


purposes of foreign policy or defense. 
In this respect, the Commonwealth is 
actually looser than the Western 
European Union as it has already 
taken shape under the Brussels Pact 

Nor is the Commonwealth an 
alliance. No written treaties of 
mutual aid bind its member nations 
together. Again this makes it seem 
less binding and vital a league than 
the Western Union already is. 

But the comparison is false. The 
Commonwealth relationship is, for 
its participants, still the more bind- 
ing and vital of the two, by reason 
not only of sentiment and history, 
but also by reason of the unique 
character of the Commonwealth it- 





RATION 


self. Its member nations are not for- 
eign to each other. The citizens of 
any one of them are automatically 
citizens of the Commonwealth. Just 
as they give tariff preferences to each 
other, so in defense and diplomacy 
they give each other an uncove- 
nanted but habitual preference, ask- 
ing themselves first, before taking 
any vital step in foreign affairs, how 
it will affect the Commonwealth, and 
informing and consulting their fellow 
members of the Commonwealth 
beforehand if the latter are directly 
concerned. 

Membership in the Common- 
wealth, seen in that light, un- 
doubtedly sets limits to Britain’s 
participation in Western European 
Union. Britain cannot extend her 
full citizenship to the citizens of her 
fellow members of the Western 
Jnion, but only a 
version of it which does not carry 
membership in the whole Common- 
wealth. Britain cannot join a federal 
Western Union without abandoning 
the Commonwealth, in its present 
nature. For how could she inform 
and consult and agree with, and give 
special consideration to, her fellow 
members of the Commonwealth in 
foreign policy and defense if foreign 
policy and defense had become fed- 
eral subjects no longer within her 
competence? 

That issue, of course, has not yet 
been presented in practice. All that 
is so far in question is a cooperative 
union of sovereign states in Europe, 


second-class 
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not a European federation. Britain 
is in no way prevented by her mem- 
bership in the Commonwealth from 
belonging to such a union and taking 
the fullest part in it. On the con- 
trary, she is encouraged by her fel- 
low members of the Commonwealth 
to press on with her policy of the 
Western Union. That was perhaps 
the most important of all the con- 
clusions of the recent conference of 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers in 
London. 


They encourage her to press on. 


with Western Union, not merely in 
her own interest, but in theirs, too. 
They are peace-loving states, and 
are determined to retain their own 
freedom of action; but they know 
that they cannot save themselves 
from being drawn into another world 
war, if that should happen. At the 
time they see that “peace at any 
price” is a fatal policy; the defense 
of democracy and of the free way of 
life is an aim parallel and co-equal 
to the prevention of war. Their 
ultimate objective, as expressed in 
the final communique of the Com- 
monwealth Conference, is “world 
peace on a democratic basis.” Their 
support for Western Union is based 
on the belief that the unity of the 
West will help decisively to save 
democracy and keep the peace. 

Naturally, within that general 
policy their attitudes differ. Canada 
looks on the matter as an Atlantic 
and North American Power. She must 
keep in step with the United States, 
having now become a buffer state 
between the United States and 
Russia across the Arctic Circle. Her 
attitude is summed up in her leader- 
ship toward the North Atlantic Pact. 

The Union of South Africa, on the 
other hand, is preoccupied with 
problems on her own continent. She 
sees the Western Union, not as di- 
rectly involving herself, but as part 
of a cordon sanitaire which will keep 
not only world war, but also revolu- 
tionary Communism out of the 
African continent. Australia and 
New Zealand, although far away in 
the Pacific, have always felt them- 
selves closely bound both by interest 
and sentiment to Britain. Their na- 
tional interests are intimately linked 
with hers, and thus it can well be 
said that Western Union is an outer 
bastion of their own defenses. 

The new nations of India, Pakistan 
and Ceylon are determined to assert 
their independence. But they feel 
the world is a dangerous place, and 
they applaud a move which they feel 
makes it more secure. Western 
Union for them is part of a new 
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GETTING THE OTHER POINT OF VIEW 


MUTUAL UNDERSTANDING among nations has long been an objective 
of Kiwanis, yet we are inclined to judge the policy and actions of both 
friendly and unfriendly nations in the light of our own position. 

A United States of Europe, for example, may seem to many of us to be 
the eventual answer to the constant rivalry and actual enmity of some 
of those countries—at least a United States of Western Europe seems 
expedient under current circumstances. Feeling this way, we might be 
suspicious toward a nation within that orbit—Great Britain, for instance— 
that declined to join wholeheartedly with its neighbor nations in com- 
plete cooperation toward the mutual good of the western European 
community. 

But before Americans begin to expect too much of the Western Eu- 
ropean Union—and of Great Britain’s leadership in it—we should under- 
stand clearly some of the problems Great Britain must solve before her 
participation can be broadened. 

This sort of study of the other fellow’s dilemma needs greater encour- 
agement in the United States. Because we are convinced that our course 
is always in the best interests, we are inclined to regard a course or an 
attitude that is different from ours as selfish. 

Mr. Hodson’s article is a double contribution in international affairs: 
For those who look forward to a governmental confederation of Western 
European nations, it presents a situation that is rarely considered in con- 
nection with it; and for those who are interested in any phase of inter- 
national cooperation it shows that thorough understanding of the prob- 


lems of other nations concerned is just as essential as knowing the facts 


that pertain to our own interests. 


structure of world security replacing, 
so far as they are concerned, the 
British imperial power which for a 
century kept the Indian Ocean area 
as a haven of peace. 

Let me emphasize that in all this 
there is no written commitment. 
The Conference of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers was not empowered 
to make decisions; it was concerned 
only to exchange and focus views. 
One focal point was Western Union, 
and the result is greatly to fortify 
United Kingdom policy. At the same 
time, there is no feeling among the 
governments of the Commonwealth 
that the Western Union can be a 
substitute for the attempt to seek 
world order through the United Na- 
tions. They see Western Union and 
the Commonwealth system itself as 
important pieces in the structure of 
world security, of which the United 
Nations should be the coping stone. 

There has been much talk in the 
Commonwealth of the possible con- 
flict between the economic aspect of 
Western Union and the economic 
aspect of the Commonwealth. Un- 
doubtedly, in the realm of tariff pre- 
ferences, customs union and so on, 
there are formidable difficulties to be 
overcome. Britain could not, in sim- 
ple logic, continue to give tariff pre- 
ference to her fellow members of 
the Commonwealth as against the 
foreign world while opening her 
trade, free of customs duty, to the 
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foreign countries of Western Europe. 
Whether the Commonwealth coun- 
tries would be willing to forego their 
preferential advantages in Britain in 
exchange for freer entry of their 
goods into the rest of Western Eu- 
rope is another question. 

The issue must be faced some day. 
At present it is subordinate to the 
problem of restoring Western Eu- 
rope after the ravages of war in an 
era of shortage both of primary prod- 
ucts and of manufactured goods. 
The Commonwealth countries want a 
prosperous Europe as a market for 
their products; but still more, at the 
present moment, they want a pros- 
perous Europe as a source of the 
goods they need—above all, capital 
equipment. Much of the time at the 
economic sessions of the Common- 
wealth Conference was spent on dis- 
cussing the distribution of the supply 
of capital goods which Britain can 
furnish in the next few years. Once 
again it was a question of recognizing 
that Britain has many obligations 
and responsibilities besides her mem- 
bership in the Commonwealth. The 
Commonwealth countries freely ac- 
knowledged that their interest was 
bound up with the welfare of the 
rest of the world, and particularly 
with that of Western Europe, to 
which Britain inextricably belongs, 
and in which, therefore, the whole 
Commonwealth has a vital interest. 

THE END 









The Constitutional 
Objects of Kiwanis, 
adopted at the Denver 
convention in 1924, 
will be dramatized 

and reaffirmed 

at their twenty-fifth 
anniversary during the 
Atlantic City 


convention this June. 


tion to be in a rut—assuming, of 
course, that no one uses the word 
rut unless he means one that leads 
nowhere. Naturally, anyone who has 
struck a successful formula and con- 
tinues for years to accomplish things 
by adhering to that formula, is in 
a rut—in a certain sense. But no 
one calls that a rut—they say, in- 
stead, that he’s in the groove. So 
the difference between a rut and a 
groove is slight, technically, but 
mighty important in the end. 

Kiwanis has been successful since 
its beginning thirty-four years ago, 
but it is within the past twenty-five 
years that it has really been “in the 
groove.” At the Denver convention 
in June of 1924, the present Consti- 
tutional Objects, upon which all its 
activity is based, were adopted. Not 
a single change has been made in 
them nor seriously suggested in the 
quarter of a century since they were 
formulated. Although many new and 
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wenty-Five Years Later 


By THOMAS L. HUSSELTON 
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THE OBJECTS OF KIWANIS IVPER NATIONAL 


TO give primacy to the human and spiritual, rather than to the material 
values of life. 

TO encourage the daily living of the Golden Rule in all human relation- 
ships. 

TO promote the adoption and the application of higher social, business 
and professional standards. 

TO develop, by precept and example, a more intelligent, aggressive and 
serviceable citizenship. 

TO provide, through Kiwanis clubs, a practical means to form enduring 


friendships, to render altruistic service and to build better communities. 


TO cooperate in creating and maintaining that sound public opinion and 
high idealism which make possible the increase of righteousness, justice, 


patriotism and good will. 


There were radios but most of them 
were homemade, and if you wanted 
out-of-town programs you had to 
“fish” for one by long-distance direct 
reception—there wasn’t even the hint 
of a network. All motion pictures 
were silent—even those of Al Jolson 
who had three more years to go be- 
fore he produced the first talking 
picture, “The Jazz Singer.” Herbert 
Hoover was writing for The Kiwanis 


more varied projects have been de- 
veloped and the organization has 
more than doubled in 
clubs and almost tripled in member- 
ship, (1245 clubs, 89,695 members 
in 1924), the Objects express the 
purposes of the organization and 
describe the needs of mankind as 
well today as they did then. 

A quarter of a century is not a 
long time in the records of history, 


number of 


but since 1924 it represents a period 
during which there has been much 
change. The men who wrote, modi- 
fied and ratified the Objects wore 
high, starched collars, suit coats 
pinched in sharply at the waist, and 
trousers with cuffs well above the 
shoe tops. They drove Model T 
Fords—not Model A’s, which came 
out four years later, but the old 
Model T. Prohibition was just begin- 
ning to hit its stride—the Volstead 
Act had been passed four years pre- 
viously, but the effect upon American 
life was just beginning to develop. 


Magazine that year—but it was the 
young Herbert Hoover who had just 
begun to broaden out in national 
affairs and had recently been ap- 
pointed Secretary of Commerce. 

There could be no stronger proof 
of the soundness of our Objects than 
the fact that the customs and mores 
of the people could change so much 
and yet the Objects could continue 
to serve so well. This quarter cen- 
tury test has shown that they cannot 
be improved because they are so 
fundamental. 

And because they are so funda- 
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mental, we are commemorating them 
and dramatizing their significance at 
a ceremony marking the silver an- 
niversary at the Atlantic City con- 
vention to be held this June. With 
music and visual display, the pro- 
gram will take the delegates back 
a quarter of a century to put them 
into the mood of the times. Much 
of the discussion that surrounded 
adoption of the Objects will be re- 
enacted and several of the past presi- 
dents will enlarge on the significance 
of the Objects. 

The program will pay tribute to 


designated “Constitutional Conven- 
tion” was appointed to revise the 
Constitution, which included re-stat- 
ing the Objects in a form that would 
truly represent the real ideals of 
Kiwanis as they had matured during 
the eight years of Kiwanis develop- 
ment. This committee was composed 
of the International president, the 
six past International presidents, the 


chairman of district governors and. 


the three past chairmen of district 
governors. The chairmanship of dis- 
trict governors was an important 
position on the International level 





From June 19 to 23, convention hall in Atlantic City will radiate 
the intense spirit of Kiwanis, long dedicated to building a better society 
through improvement of communities which make up the nation. 


the twelve men who drafted the 
Objects which were approved with- 
out change by the delegate body of 
the Denver convention in 1924. 
Foremost among them was Lewis 
Mitchell, then governor of the New 
York 
committee appointed to revise the 
Constitution. Lew had shown a great 
the 
purposes of Kiwanis to a list of Ob- 


District and a member of the 


personal interest in reducing 
jects that would not only be adequate 
the field, but sufficiently 
fundamental to win universal 

proval by the membership. He drew 


1 
list { 


iSt Ol 


to cover 
ap- 
up a Objects and conducted a 
publicity campaign of his own—you 
could call it a crusade—that was well 
received. 

Whether or not his activities were 
the determining factor, it is a mat- 
ter of history that a popular demand 
for a set of Objects similar to his 
reached universal proportions. And 
so, at the International convention 
held in Atlanta in 1923 a committee 
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that existed before the Constitution 
of 1924 was adopted and the Interna- 
tional Board was created. At the first 
Past International Presi- 
dent Harry Karr was elected chair- 
C. W. Parker, Inter- 


appointed 


meeting, 


man and Fred 


] 


national secretary, was 
secretary of the committee and Ray- 
mond M. 
Laws and Regulations was invited to 
the 
member. Other members of the com- 
Lewis Mitchell, chair- 
John H 
Moss, past chairman of district gov- 
ernors; R. A. Mansfield Hobbs, past 
chairman of district governors; 
J. Mercer Barnett, past 
Henry J. Elliott, past president; Ed- 
mund F. Arras, president; Perry S. 
Patterson, past president; George F 
Hixson, past president; George H. 
Ross, past president; and Victor M. 
Johnson, past chairman of 
governors. 

It probably was just coincidence 


Crossman, chairman of 


meetings as an advisory 


sit in 


mittee were: 


man of district governors; 


president; 


district 





that Lew Mitchell, who had shown 
such great interest in codifying the 
Objects, was made a member of the 
Constitutional Convention commit- 
tee because he held the office of 
chairman of district governors. At 
any rate, he was in an excellent posi- 
tion to present his list of Objects for 
consideration. 

Four meetings of the Constitu- 
tional Convention were held during 
the year 1923-1924. Discussion during 
these meetings was lengthy, and al- 


most every word and practically 
every synonym were considered 
carefully before each Object was 


approved, even after the context had 
been decided upon. The use of the 
word “spiritual” in the first Object 
led the discussion, and its possible 
implications were gone into exhaus- 
tively. At first, many committeemen 
objected to it, because it had a reli- 
gious connotation. There was a sug- 
gestion that the word “ethical” be 
substituted. 

But in the final analysis, everyone 
concluded that there was no better 
word to designate what Kiwanis 
stands for. Lew’s first Object was 
phrased, “To emphasize the spiritual 
rather than the material values in 
human relations.” All the discussion 
led only to changes in words, not in 
the fundamental that 
first Object today reads: «“To give 
primacy to the human and spiritual, 


idea, So our 


rather than to the material values of 
life.” 

So it was with the entire list, and 
the Objects Lew proposed became, 
with only minor changes, the Objects 
of Kiwanis, approved by the Consti- 
ratified by 
the 
tional convention of 1924. 


tutional Convention and 
Interna 
And it is 
typical of Kiwanis that the aims and 


ideals of an individual member who 


the delegate body at 


was prompted by nothing but his own 
sincerity, were accepted so univer- 
sally and permanently by his fellow 
members. He had not been appointed 
to draft the Objects, 
when he 


nor did he have 
them that 
he would be on a committee to ap- 


wrote 


idea 


Kiwanis 
his own 


] true 


fashion, he 


initiative 


prove them 3ut in 
went ahead on 
and in his own way with 
thought was right and saw 
full 
evening 
International conven- 
tion at Atlantic City. 


memorates the silver anniversary of 


what he 
his efforts come t fruition 


At the Mor day 


coming 


session 


which com- 
the Objects, tribute will be paid to 
the men the code by 
which Kiwanis become 
and by which Kiwanis will continue 
to expand and progress. THE END 


who gave us 


has great, 
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Kiwanians are 


helping many hard-of-hearing 


children discover deafness 
so the youngsters can adjust 


to school and society. 


} AST YEAR the Boys and Girls Work 
4 Committee of the Tuscaloosa 
Kiwanis club agreed to bend its 
efforts to an important work: testing 
the hearing of the school children of 
that university city. The project, 
sponsored jointly by Kiwanis and 
the Extension Division of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, was conducted 
by the Speech and Hearing Clinic 
of the University under the direc- 
tion of the author. 

Response to my proposal that the 
club finance a hearing survey within 
the school system was enthusiastic; 
the club voted support and appropri- 
ated $300 for the survey. A large 
part of the actual testing was done 
by three young women, graduate 
students in the University’s school 
of speech. The present article is a 
summary of the methods used and 
the valuable results obtained. 

The entire survey took seven 





By T. EARLE JOHNSON 


Member, Kiwanis Club of 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama 


Head, Department of Speech, University of Alabama 


weeks, a total of thirty school days. 
As a rule, we completed one school 
before moving to another; only 
rarely did we have to return to a 
school to complete tests. 

A series of preliminary examinations 
eliminated from further testing those 
children whose hearing was normal. 
The first test was taken in a group. In 
this, a method which I developed 
several years ago during work to- 
ward a doctorate at the University of 
Wisconsin, the child listens through 
earphones to a series of questions 
on a record, recording his answers 
on a test blank. 

The questions, in the form of sim- 
ple sentences, are at first heard quite 
clearly. The volume fades gradually 
until the final questions are ex- 
tremely faint. One ear was tested at 
a time, using one side of the record 
and a separate form for each ear. 
The older child wrote his answers 
directly on a blank form. Younger 
ones, not yet able to read well or 
unable to read at all, answered the 
questions by pointing to one of three 
pictures on a page of a picture book. 
An_ older recorded the 
answers. 

Reading children took the tests in 


monitor 


groups of thirty; the young ones in 
twelve. Papers were 
turned over to a grader while an- 
Fifteen 


groups of 


other group was brought in. 
to twenty minutes were required for 
each group at first; better explana- 
tion of the process and its aims 
shortened the time needed. 

Those who failed the first test were 
given retests, again in groups. To 
identify the papers as retests, pink 
answer blanks were used. 

Of the 4566 children examined, 
sixty-two per cent were given the 
retests, which a majority passed. A 
number of factors not concerning 
faulty hearing caused the large num- 
ber of failures on the first test: noise 
which distracted the child, 
ample, or his misunderstanding of 


for ex- 
procedure. In an especially noisy 
school, sixty-eight per cent failed the 
initial screening; in the least noisy 


school, only twenty-nine per cent 
failed. The girls conducting the 
survey found that a short practice 
test sharply reduced the number of 
failures. 

Those children failing both screen- 
ings were given an individual test 
with a “pure tone audiometer.” 

Failure of the first two screenings 
did not necessarily mean that the 
child’s hearing was impaired. A 
further “sweep-check test” pointed 
out those whose hearing, while far 
from acute, did not fall below the 
threshold of dull normal. 

The sweep-check test, given indi- 
vidually, was comparatively simple. 
Setting the audiometer at the lower 
limit of the normal range, we checked 
to see whether the child could hear 
the seven pure tones at this volume. 
If he could, he was dismissed without 
further testing; his hearing loss, if 
any, was within the normal range. 

Use of the sweep-check greatly 
speeded up the survey. Five or six 
of them could be given in the same 
time as a single audiogram, and the 
effectiveness of the test was in no 
way reduced. 

If the child failed this third test, it 
showed his hearing was definitely 
impaired. These children were given 
individual audiograms, which deter- 
mine exactly the threshold of hear- 
ing for each of the seven test tones. 

All persons concerned were no- 
tified of the results. The school was 
given a complete report on each 
child’s hearing, listing the pupils by 
grades. 

Each child was given an individual 
report. If he had passed either the 
initial screening or the retest, the re- 
port, on a white slip, said: 

“Judging by the small number of 
errors made on the group test, your 
hearing is normal.” 

If he failed both screenings but 
passed the sweep-check test, the re- 
port (this time on a pink slip) 
stated: 

“The number of errors made in the 
group tests indicate your hearing is 


below normal. However, the indi- 
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vidual test snowed that the hearing 
loss, if any, is slight, and your hear- 
ing may be regarded as dull or low 
normal.” 

Children with a definite hearing 
loss were given two reports. Those 
who failed the sweep-check were 
given a yellow slip, with the follow- 
ing statement: 

“The number of errors made in the 
group tests indicate that your hear- 
ing is below normal. The individual 
audiogram shows a definite hearing 
loss and a more detailed report will 


be made in a few weeks.” 

When the survey had been com- 
pleted, we plotted the results of the 
audiograms on blanks in triplicate. 
One was sent to the school, for in- 
clusion in the student’s record; two 
went to the parents, with a request 
to forward one to the family doctor. 

The following figures give the re- 
sult of the survey: Of a total of 
4566 tested, 2851 were retested, 1198 
were given a sweep-check and 142 
were found to have a definite hear- 
ing loss. 


KIWANIS 





Kiwanian T. Earle Johnson, the author, is shown second from the left during an 
explanation of the test which was given to more than 4566 boys and girls. With 
him are Harold Yoder, president of the Kiwanis Club of Tuscaloosa, fifth from 
left; and far right, Jake Temerson, chairman of the boys and girls committee. 





The children shown above are the first Tuscaloosans to take the Kiwanis-sponsored 
hearing test, which revealed that three and one-tenth per cent of the local school 
children had defective hearing. The parents of these youngsters were notified of 
any deficiencies, and as a result, many received the necessary medical attention. 
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The percentage of those with de- 
fective hearing was three and one- 
tenth, which is lower than the five 
per cent we had anticipated. 

What is the advantage of such a 
survey, and what are the follow-up 
steps recommended? The discovery 
that three children of every one hun- 
dred tested were defective in hearing 
is surely important. How many 
bright youngsters are struggling 
against the handicap of unsuspected 
deafness? How many are suffering 
from progressive deterioration in 
hearing which may lead to total 
deafness unless treated in time. How 
many poorly adjusted, unhappy chil- 
dren could be helped immeasurably? 

The survey disclosed many with 
unsuspected hearing loss. In fact, in 
the majority of cases neither parents 
nor teacher suspected anything 
amiss. 

In one school a teacher expressed 
surprise when one girl was called 
back for a retest. The child was, the 
teacher said, one of the most atten- 
tive and brightest students she had. 
The audiogram disclosed that the girl 
had a severe high-frequency hearing 
loss. The mother was equally sur- 
prised; she had only noticed the child 
“turned the radio up quite high—but 
then what child doesn’t?” 

As for the follow-up to the test, 
this has always appeared to me to be 
a medical or educational question 
outside the scope of the survey. 
Nevertheless, in many Tuscaloosa 
schools a follow-up program has al- 
ready begun. Knowing which pupils 
are defective in hearing, the teacher 
can give them special considerations. 
Parents of partly-deaf children have 
in many instances taken them to 
specialists. Teachers have discussed 
the problem with parents of the 
handicapped children. 

The Tuscaloosa survey was con- 
ducted through the University of 
Alabama. In every locality there 
are certainly similar agencies—uni- 
versities, clinics, health boards— 
which are competent to oversee such 
a survey. I have recommended that 
the University extend the survey to 
cover the entire state. The Tus- 
caloosa survey was merely an ex- 
periment, to see whether this is a 
field in which the University could 
render a service to the state. It is 
my conviction that it is. 

Any Kiwanis club could do good 
work if it were to undertake such a 
project. It could be a city-wide 
project, or a cooperative effort of a 
number of clubs banded together. 
It should not be hard to enlist the 
help of a qualified agency. THE END 
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For twenty-seven years Colonel Charles S. 
Roller, Jr., has served his Kiwanis club 
with the same regularity he has demanded 


from two generations of student soldiers. 


















Colonel Roller’s office 

is the center of life at AMA. 

It is the first place a cadet comes 
upon entering the academy, and is 
the last place on campus to be 
visited after the graduation 
ceremony takes place. 
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Roller, Col. Charles S., Jr. 6-7-1922 
AODRESS CLASSIFICATION 
Fort Defiance, Virginia Principal, 


Augusta Military 
Academy 
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By GEORGE GARFIELD 


~RADUATES of the Augusta Mili- 

y tary Academy in Fort Defiance, 
Virginia know that Colonel Charles 
S. Roller, Jr., is strong as the dis- 
cipline he enforces and durable as 
any granite cornerstone on the acad- 
emy campus. One grad puts it this 
way: “I haven’t seen AMA for 
twenty years, but before long I ex- 
pect to visit Fort Defiance and find 
those twin institutions, AMA and 
Colonel Roller.” 

Kiwanians in nearby Staunton also 
recognize the Colonel’s permanence 
because he hasn’t missed a meeting 
in twenty-seven years! And he’s 
more than an impressive attendance 
figure to fellow Kiwanians; he has 
been their club president, vice-presi- 
dent, eighteen times a member of 
the board of directors, and lieutenant 
governor of the Capital District! 

The same preciseness and devotion 
that have made Colonel Roller a 
cornerstone member of his Kiwanis 








club characterize this hefty, bald offi- 
cer’s lifetime of service to his coun- 
try, community and cadets. 

His father founded Augusta Mili- 
tary Academy, so Charles went to 
school there. From AMA, it was 
logical (and Colonel Roller is always 
logical) that he should go to famous 
Virginia Military Institute—the West 
Point of the South. A classmate of 
George C. Marshall, Kiwanian Roller 
is remembered by VMI’ers as the 
tough footballer who was so good 
that he won All-Southern honors, 
and quarterback position on the All- 
Time VMI eleven. 

For several years he stuyed at 
VMI as a pigskin prof and mathe- 
matics teacher. And before return- 
ing to AMA, Kiwanian Roller 
coached at both Furman and Wash- 
ington and Lee Universities. 

The colonel’s father died in 1907, 
so Charles and his brother began 
running the Augusta Military Acad- 
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emy. When they took over AMA, it 
was struggling to survive. But to- 
day this impressive school is worth 
more than $1,000,000 and has 400 
cadets from twenty-six states and 
eleven foreign countries. 

Thousands of alums know that 
“Big Boy”’—as Kiwanian Roller is 
known to cadets—has built the acad- 
emy on the stern foundation of puri- 
tanical honesty and fire-and-brim- 
stone justice. He makes up his mind 
quickly, and disciplines cadets with- 
out hearing any excuses or explana- 
tions. But if the colonel finds that 
he has wrongfully punished a boy, 
he calls the youth into his office and 





makes a sincere apology. If the mis- 
taken disciplining occurred in front 
of other boys, the colonel assembles 
the entire group and admits his 
error before everyone. 

A hurried oversight or a small 
breach of etiquette invariably draws 
the colonel’s wrath because he insists 
upon absolute courtesy and absolute 
compliance with every regulation. 

In spite of this toughness, Colonel 
Roller is close to his cadets as a 
teacher, adviser and friend. His in- 
terest in classroom generalship has 
been maintained despite heavy ad- 
ministrative duties, and the colonel’s 
courses in chemistry and algebra are 


Ever since 1907, thousands of young men have learned 


courtesy and discipline from the “Big Boy,’ 


who believes in a righteous 


combination of justice, severity, neatness and friendship. 


































































One of the greatest 
honors at The Augusta Military 
Academy is membership in this select 
unit, known as the Roller Rifles. 

This group is so named in memory 
of the Colonel’s son, who 

died at an early age. 


taken by each cadet. As an informal 
teacher, he often visits the mess hall, 
where he lectures everyone on cour- 
tesy, manners and neainess. Colonel 
Roller encourages cadets to drop 
their problems and questions into his 
mail box. Even if the colonel must 
stay up late to answer their queries, 
cadets always get replies the next 
day. A cadet who fails to write a 
thank you note for such a favor is 
sternly reprimanded. 

As an adviser, the colonel is con- 
sulted by faculty as well as students 
because he is the center of all activ- 
ity at AMA. 

Colonel Roller’s beliefs and be- 
havior are not the result of dress 
parade formalism alone; he learned 
about the need for discipline on the 
battlefield as well as the drill ground. 
During the first world war, he went 
to France with the Eighty-ninth Di- 
vision, and served with the occupa- 
tion forces after the fighting was 
over. Kiwanian Roller was forty 
years old then, but he played on the 
championship AEF football team! 
And he helped coach the champion- 
ship American basketball team in 
France, after the armistice. 

It’s hard to think of active, power- 
ful Colonel Roller as a grandfather. 
But he has been for twelve years. 
And the chances are that his grand- 
daughter will marry a man whom 
Colonel Roller called to attention at 
AMA. THE END 
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Above, the Key Club International 
officers for 1949 are: left, Harold 
Abrams, Pensacola, Florida, secretary; 
Bill Mach, Pomona, California, vice- 
president; Donald Albares, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana, vice-president; and Ken 
Miller, Cape May, New Jersey, president. 
These boys were chosen by delegates 
assembled in the Capital City. 
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Above, Key Club International officers elected by boys from 

Canada and the United States. Below, four Key Clubbers from Williamson, 
West Virginia who took part in the final talent show competition 

after participating in a previous elimination contest. 
















Above left, Key Club conventioneers register at headquarters in the Willard Hotel, 
where about 800 youths stayed during the two-day annual gathering. Above right, 
is Kiwanis International President J. Belmont Mosser with Past Key Club Interna- 
tional President Tommy Starnes and John W. Bricker, U. S. Senator from Ohio. 


Key Clubbers Meet 
In Capital City 


By FORD B. WORTHING 


Director of Public Relations, 
Kiwanis [International 


RDINARILY, the pace of the na- 

tion’s capital is a little more de- 
liberate than other metropolitan 
cities of the same population 
throughout the United States. But 
for two days in March, the tempo of 
official Washington moved into the 
jet-propelled category as some 2300 
outstanding high school boys literally 
took over the city, lock, stock and 
barrel. 

It was the sixth annual convention 
of Key Club International, and thir- 
ty-seven states and two provinces of 
Canada had sent delegates. No mat- 
ter where you looked during the 
two-day session, the familiar Key 
Club insigne would be found. At 
the White House, Arlington Ceme- 
tery, the Senate office building, the 
zoo, and at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, resident Washingtonians heard 
the eager voices of young America 
and Canada. 

The Mayflower Hotel awakened 
Friday morning, March 25, to find its 
long lobby swarming with boys who 
had arrived early for the opening 

(See KEY CLUB page 52) 
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SWIFT CURRENT, SASKATCHEWAN More than one 
baby owes its life to the portable incubator which 
Swift Current Kiwanians gave their local hospital. 
During the next two years, this club plans to give the 
hospital three more incubators. And for its 1948 
project, the club’s public welfare committee fur- 
nished the new children’s ward of this hospital, at a 
cost of $1500. 


ENGLEWOOD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Ten Chicago 
schools received copies of American Universities and 
Colleges and American Junior Colleges from the 
Kiwanis Club of Englewood. These publications of 
the American Council of Education will be used by 
students and their vocational guidance advisers. 


SAPULPA, OKLAHOMA The Kiwanis-sponsored Junior 
Police Force of Sapulpa is helping the community 
combat juvenile delinquency. Organized in 1946, the 
group is limited to thirty-two youngsters, who help 
students enforce safety rules and police unorganized 
boys’ groups. Many lads want to join the Junior 
Police Force, but eligibility depends upon where the 
applicants live, and what gangs they associate with. 
tepresentative selection spreads the young police- 
men’s efforts throughout the city and enables them 
to watch all gangs. 

The Junior Police Force has already reduced juve- 
nile crimes ninety per cent! The boys’ effectiveness 
is due to the thorough training they receive. For 
three months they are drilled in military skills. And 
on weekends the lads practice marksmanship at the 
police range. Baseball, fishing and camping activities 
give the Junior Police Force a chance to relax and 
get to know each other. 


ALBANY, NEW YORK The Freedom Garden Harvest 
Jubilee, put on by Albany Kiwanians last fall, is an 
incentive for youngsters who will soon begin plant- 
ing gardens. The exhibit will be held again this fall 
to publicize children’s agricultural efforts. 

Last year exhibits of garden produce were held in 
twenty local schools. Three hundred award stickers, 
1000 certificates of achievement and $150 in prizes 
were given by Albany Kiwanians. 


BEAUMONT, TEXAS Twenty-four members of this 
Kiwanis club operated a fund-collection booth dur- 
ing National Heart Week. Located in the town’s 
shopping district, the Kiwanis booth was kept open 
eight hours a day. 
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LYONS, KANSAS A $15,000 building—erected under 
Kiwanis sponsorship—is the center of Boy and Cub 
Scout activity in Lyons. The Kiwanians directed a 
fund-raising campaign that provided about half of 
the necessary money through community contribu- 
tions. Service clubbers got the rest themselves. 
Before the recent war, this Kiwanis club directed 
financing and construction of a similar recreation 
center for the local Girl Scouts. 


WINTER PARK, FLORIDA By studying an occupation 
before hearing about it, high school students in 
Winter Park are getting the most out of their 
Kiwanis-sponsored vocational guidance program. 
This week-long preparation enables them to ask 
many intelligent questions after hearing lectures by 
successful professional and business men. 


FAIRMONT, WEST VIRGINIA About seventy-five 
Kiwanians took part in this club’s “Kiwanistrel,” a 
comedy show that netted $2250. This is almost 
enough to pay for a cottage the Kiwanians want to 
build at a youth camp. 


EL MONTE, CALIFORNIA Abner, the trained donkey, 
and his keeper, currently touring California, stopped 
to visit El Monte at the request of this Kiwanis club. 
The two tricksters put on a show for 1500 pupils of 
local grammar schools, and then came to a Kiwanis 
luncheon, attended by thirty-six children and men 
from seven other clubs in divisions ten and fifteen. 





A trained donkey and its handler, brought to El Monte, Cali- 
fornia by the Kiwanis club, entertained many local youngsters. 
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Young farmers at the McKinley Home for Boys receive a fine 
heifer, given by the Kiwanis Club of Sepulveda, California. 
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These four Kiwanians of the Charlottesville, Virginia club 
were part of the twenty-man brush brigade that redecorated 
a nearby children’s home. Left to right, they are: R. Tim 
Wingfield, Louis L. Scribner, J. E. Ellington and P. E. Taylor. 





Piggy banks like this are helping Kiwanians in Van Nuys, 


California finance their youth opportunity and welfare work. 
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ULVEDA, CALIFORNIA Jester Rush Sweeper 
Belle, 1689492 now belongs to the McKinley Home 
for Boys. Sepulveda Kiwanians gave this yearling 
registered heifer to help the youths with their study 
of scientific agriculture. The animal came from the 
herd of Gordon Musselman, co-organizer and first 
president of the Kiwanis Club of Sepulveda. About 
three years ago he gave the boys another registered 
animal that has won them many first prizes and 
several grand championships. 


SUDBURY, ONTARIO Several hundred trophies and 


$2000 worth of scholarships were awarded to deserv- 
ing musicians at the recent Fourth Annual Sudbury 
District Festival of Music. The Kiwanis Club of 
Sudbury co-sponsored the event, in which bands, 
pianists, vocalists, instrumentalists and choral groups 
particiated. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA Twenty Kiwanians 


recently took part in a brush blitz in Charlottesville. 
The enemy: shabby walls of a local children’s home. 
The weapons: paint and brushes. 

When the Kiwanians visited the home to give the 
kids a party, service clubbers noticed that the walls 
needed redecorating. At the next meeting, Kiwanians 
decided to make the redecorating a project, and 
Immediate Past District Governor Albie Barksdale 
offered to donate all of the paint that Kiwanians 
could apply. 

After the club accepted, a Kiwanis brush brigade 
spent a weekend at the children’s home, where 400 
needy youngsters have been housed during the last 
thirty years. Over Saturday and Sunday, seven large 
rooms and two hallways were painted. The Kiwan- 
ians finished the job by painting five more rooms and 
an additional hall on the following Saturday. 


BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS A $2500 donation by 


GRE 


the Brookline Kiwanians was the largest club con- 
tribution in New England to the Children’s Hospital 
Medical Center fund. 


TAT FALLS, MONTANA The Indian affairs com- 


mittee of the Great Falls club has collected clothing 
for Blackfeet Indians on a nearby reservation. The 
Kiwanians, who also packed and shipped the clothes, 
report that “Many old chiefs are friends of Great 
Falls Kiwanians, and several members of our club 
have been accepted into their tribe.” 


VAN NUYS, CALIFORNIA Piggy banks are now help- 


HOI 


MIL 


ing the Kiwanis Club of Van Nuys raise money for a 
youth opportunity program and welfare work. The 
banks are given to businessmen, who fill them with 
change and give them back to the Kiwanis club 
When a man returns a filled bank, he is given an 
empty one. 


sDREGE, NEBRASKA _ To help teachers in local 
schools locate deaf pupils, the Kiwanis Club of 
Holdrege gave a new audiometer to the city. This 
gift makes the school in Holdrege one of the few 
similar institutions in Nebraska with the equipment 
for locating deafness. Schools throughout the county 
will also use the audiometer. 


FORD, DELAWARE Milford Kiwanians recently 
bought emergency ladders and installed them on 
concrete embankments along the Mispillion River. 
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VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA Lillian Marcuzzi, 
the colorful daughter of an Italian immigrant, won an 
essay contest sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Vancouver. Her enthusiastic theme on “Citizenship 
Responsibility, the Price of Freedom,” won the 
young lady $500, which she will use to help finance 
her medical education. 


FLORENCE, ALABAMA Kiwanians in this community 
entertained visiting members of the Illinois Farmers’ 
Association. 


OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA Kiwanians in Oil City are 
engaged in an unusual project to increase good will 
between the United States and Finland. They are 
collecting used postage stamps for a war veterans’ 
hospital in Finland. A number of local firms are 
saving stamps for the service clubbers to send over- 


seas. 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS One of five new buildings at 
the Evanston Girl Scout Summer Camp in Wisconsin 
will be built and equipped from a $1200 donation 
given by the Kiwanis Club of Evanston. The 
structure will accommodate sixteen girls and four 
counselors. 


SOUTHWEST LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA This club 
has organized a community-wide drive to encourage 
safe bike riding among students of four local junior 
high schools. Individual responsibility, safety educa- 
tion and compliance with bicycle rules have been 
stressed. Safe riders were given certificates, and 
students who complied with the program’s require- 
ments received reflective strips of Scotchlight at- 
tached to their bikes for safety. Proceeds from the 
Kiwanis club’s gumball machines helped pay for the 
Scotchlight. 


SAINT CATHARINES, ONTARIO After fire ravaged the 
home of Reuben Flowers and killed two of his chil- 
dren, the Kiwanis Club of St. Catharines sponsored 
a civic campaign to help the victims. With the volun- 
tary aid of city unionized workers, an entire new 
home was built for the colored family. It was com- 
pletely furnished by Kiwanians and other citizens of 
the community. 


LAKE WALES, FLORIDA Kiwanians in the Lake Wales 
club are sending a piece of pink marble from the 
Bok Singing Tower up to the Jacksonville, Florida 
Boy Scout Camp—a project of the Kiwanis Club of 
Jacksonville. The gift from Lake Wales will become 
part of a fireplace containing stones and minerals 
from every part of the United States. Marble from 
the historic Maryland Statehouse, where General 
George Washington resigned his commission, will 
also be cemented into the fireplace. And Billings, 
Montana Kiwanians have contributed a piece of 
polished moss agate. 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN Seven years ago this month, 
Kalamazoo Kiwanians opened the Constance Brown 
Society for Better Hearing. Since then, more than 
32,000 children have used this institution’s facilities 
for deafness prevention, remedial services, finding 
social opportunity and occupational counseling. 
Public education about the society’s activities has 
aroused community interest in the problem of deaf- 
ness. 
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Evanston, Illinois Kiwanians gave the community’s Girl Scouts 
$1200 to help with the construction of their new summer camp. 





Two colored children were burned to death in the fire which 
caused the ruins shown above. Kiwanians in St. Catharines, 
Ontario organized a welfare campaign which re-established the 
unfortunate family and built them a new home (see the inset). 





Hard-of-hearing children go to classes in a deafness clinic 
that was built by the Kiwanis Club of Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
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GORHAM, MAINE When a family moves into Gorham, 
Kiwanis greets them and introduces them to the 
community. Five Kiwanians and their wives direct 
the efforts of a welcoming committee, made up of 
twelve Kiwanis wives—one for each month. When 
newcomers arrive, the Kiwanis hostess of the month 
collects good will offerings from merchants in the 
town. A grocer may provide a dozen oranges; a 
filling station often gives a certificate for five gallons 
of gas; a stationer donates one week’s delivery of the 
local paper; and a hardware store may give a house- 
hold fixture. Each merchant includes a personal 
card with his offering. Other businessmen also take 
part in the program. 

The Kiwanis hostess takes all the gifts to the new- 
comers’ home, and makes a social call. And the new 
man is invited to attend a Kiwanis meeting. 

After the welcoming, the hostess phones each 
Kiwanis wife and asks her to visit the newcomers. 
Kiwanis also brings the new arrivals to the attention 
of whatever church they prefer. 

So a week after moving in, a new family has 
established business relations with the merchants, 
met some neighbors and attended the church of their 


choice. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI A mobile dental clinic of the 
Kiwanis Children’s Dental Foundation of St. Louis 
will soon be serving underprivileged youngsters in 
this area. This fully-equipped trailer was bought 
after a fund-raising campaign last spring. But this 
purchase took all of the foundation’s money, so the 
unit couldn’t begin operating. But a $500 donation 
made by the Normandy, St. Louis County club of 
division one—the first contribution to the clinic’s 
operating fund—will procure a dentist and assistant. 

This foundation resulted from the desire of Kiwan- 
ians around St. Louis to have a project involving all 
clubs in the vicinity. When they found that seventy- 
five per cent of the underprivileged children in the 
area needed dental care, the Kiwanians decided that 
dental service would be their common project. 

WEST BEND, WISCONSIN Monthly Kiwanis courtesy 
awards to thoughtful high school drivers have 
aroused the entire community’s interest. An anony- 
mous committee of citizens, teachers and members of 
the school’s student council selects the two most 
courteous young drivers. They receive awards and 
are honored by the Kiwanis Club of West Bend. 


COLVILLE, WASHINGTON Kiwanians in Colville re- 
cently sponsored a drive that raised $1000, used to 
buy robes for the high school mixed senior chorus. 


SOUTHWEST CHICAGO, ILLINOIS A spastic fifteen- 
year-old girl, who could not hear, has been fitted 
with an individually designed hearing aid by the 
Southwest Chicago Kiwanians. For the last two 
years they have sent her to the Kiwanis Twin Lake 


Camp for Crippled Children. 


WINCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE One boy and one 
girl from 4-H Clubs around Winchester will receive 
Kiwanis scholarships, enabling the youths to attend 
their 4-H camp this summer. 


OGDEN, UTAH The Kiwanis Club of Ogden is planning 
to landscape the new campus of Weber College. 
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YOUTH serves YOUTH 





Tue Key Crus of Dumont High School at Dumont, New 
Jersey has been selling small statues of varsity players 
with the letter “D” inscribed . . . Believing that much 
good is derived from inter-club meetings in West Vir- 
ginia, the Key Club of Hinton High School at Hinton 
invited members of the Matoaka High School Key Club 
to visit one of its get-togethers. In turnabout fashion, 
the Key Club of Matoaka entertained the Hinton group 
along with members of the War High School Key Club... 


Tue Key Cuuss of Pueblo, Colorado participated in 
“The Stars of Tomorrow,” a talent show presented for 
the Kiwanis Foundation of the Kiwanis Club of Pueblo. 
Central, Pueblo Catholic and Centennial High Schools 
combined talent for this production in dances, duets and 
readings, besides taking over the duties of ushering and 
serving as prop men.... 


Tue Key Cuivus of Claiborne County High School at 
Tazewell, Tennessee not only has built a flag pole for the 
school grounds, but recently painted and erected a metal 
sign giving the name of its school and listing charter 
members of the Key Club... Patrols for all school ac- 
tivities have been provided by Key Club members of the 
Blacksburg High School at Blacksburg, Virginia. Along 
with patrols for athletic games, a school safety patrol 
was organized, and new patrol members are appointed 
from the Key Club each week. ... 


Tue Kiwanis Cius of Indianapolis, Indiana was host 
recently to the Key Club of Shortridge High School. The 
active Key Clubbers held a monthly breakfast in the 
teachers’ cafeteria as one of their unique meetings, and 
programs have included information concerning the 
various services of public utilities ... Key Clubbers of 
the Oneonta High School at Oneonta, New York were in 
charge of the hat-and-coat checking booth at the 
Kiwanis-sponsored charity ball. The well-known or- 
chestra leader, Tommy Dorsey, played for the dance, 
which was held primarily to raise money to aid under- 
privileged children ... The three Key Clubs of Atlanta, 
Georgia have formed a Key Club Council which has as 
its objectives the strengthening of each individual club 
through the experiences of others and furthering the 
relationship already existing among the schools in which 
Key Clubs have been organized. Represented in this 
council are the Key Clubs of Marist College, Roosevelt 
and Henry Grady High Schools. . . 


Career Day was inaugurated recently by the Key Club 
of Kedfield High School at Redfield, South Dakota. In 
accordance with their vocational guidance work, this 
group purchased a filing cabinet in which to keep records 
of students’ tests on vocational preferences and abilities 

.. Residents of war-torn Flers, France long will remem- 
ber the Key Club of Murray Vocational High School of 
Charleston, South Carolina. This group secured all of 
the boxes in which gifts of clothing and food were 
packed, and did its part in sorting the various donations, 
in addition to aiding the project financially. THE END 
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SixTEEN dut-of-city Kiwanis clubs came to Tulsa, Okla- 
homa recently to hear International President J. Belmont 
Mosser. Three hundred men and women attended the 
banquet, given in honor of the president and his wife. 
Kiwanis’ chief executive was inducted into the Kiowa 
Indian tribe, and given the name, “Goam-Gy-Tie,” 
meaning Top of the Wind or Above Average. Before 
the banquet, Kiwanis wives gave a special luncheon in 
honor of Mrs. Mosser, Mrs. McDonald, wife of District 
Governor F. L. McDonald, and the wives of four lieu- 
tenant governors of Oklahoma. 


Kiwanis Inrernationat has placed before 309 club 
presidents in 130 United States cities an unusual plan 
for obtaining good hearing aids. The American Hearing 
Society has made available 1000 excellent hearing aids 
for charity use. To facilitate direct distribution, the 
International Board of Trustees agreed to offer these 
hearing aids to clubs in cities with local Society chapters. 
Each club will be limited to five aids, which are provided 
without attachments. These will cost the clubs $29 for 
each set. 


Cuarence C. Stoucuton, organizer, past president and 
honorary member of the Kiwanis Club of Staten Island, 
New York, has been elected president of Wittenberg 
College in Springfield, Ohio. He is the first lay presi- 
dent in the 104-year history of this institution—the na- 
tion’s leading Lutheran college. Last summer, Kiwanian 
Stoughton was one of four persons chosen to represent 
the United Lutheran Church at the first assembly of the 
World Council of Churches in Amsterdam. He is the 
author of two books about church problems and ac- 
tivities. 
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Once a YEAR, veteran Kiwanian Edward A. Sims— 
known as “Admiral” to his fellow service clubbers— 
speaks before his club in Galveston, Texas. Recently, 
the eighty-seven-year-old “Admiral” delivered a speech 
on Our Country, with no notes to guide him. He’s char- 
ter member and past president of the Galveston club. 
“Admiral” has a perfect attendance record for twenty- 
three years. 


Ninety-two Kiwanians from the tenth division of the 
Ohio District went to Florida for an unusual inter- 
division meeting with the tenth division of the Florida 
District. The Ohio Kiwanians decided to visit Florida 
because many of them have winter homes at West Palm 
Beach, and have gotten to know these Florida Kiwanians. 
Total attendance at the meeting was 334, including mem- 
bers of nine Florida tenth division clubs, and Kiwanians 
from Michigan, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, Illinois, Can- 
ada, the District of Columbia, Tennessee, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, New York, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland. A wire recording of the 
meeting was made by Kiwanian C. E. Jones of West 
Palm Beach, who presented it to the East Cleveland, 


Ohio club. 


Tue Kiwanis Macazine Advertising Committee—com- 
prised of Kiwanians who are familiar with magazine 
advertising problems—met recently at International 
headquarters in Chicago, where the men discussed the 
publication’s advertising policy. Members of the com- 
mittee are: Wilbur Vansant, Baltimore; James F. Roche, 
New York City; Nathan E. Jacobs, Chicago; and Past 
International President Ben Dean, Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan. 


An hour after this picture of the flaming Grand View Hotel in Ripon, Wisconsin was taken, the walls collapsed. Nothing was left 
but ashes, six corpses, the “Welcome” sign of the Kiwanis Club of Ripon and a gum machine, which was rescued from the blaze. 
om 
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When the city council refused to finance 


N THE CHILLED, murky Saturday 
a of last December 4, some five 
hundred men turned out to build an 
airport at Michigan City, Indiana. 
All were volunteers. They brought 
along one hundred-odd pieces of 
heavy equipment. When they quit 
nine hours later, they had all but 
converted 150 acres of undeveloped 
farm land into a flying field that 
could receive any craft up to a C-47. 

Back of that one-day effort lies 
the story of a small but determined 
group of men. Confidently they had 
touched a match to a sleeping civic 
pride in their fellow townsmen. Yet 
not even the most optimistic could 
have foreseen that overwhelming 
result. 

For nearly twenty years, Michigan 
City pilots had used a privately- 
owned field four miles east of the 
city. Then in mid-1947 this was 
surveyed, subdivided and prepared 
for sale to private buyers. 

City officials anxiously looked 
around for a new airport site that 
could meet state and federal require- 
ments. They found it just a mile 
south of the city limits. At the same 
time the Civil Aeronautics Associa- 
tion agreed to put up $40,000 on a 
municipal airport if the city would 
spend $60,000. 

Eagerly the Pilots Association cir- 
culated a $60,000 bond issue petition. 
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It reached the city council one week 


before an explosive city election. 
Councilmen hastily shelved the 
proposal until spring of 1948. Then 


the new council dusted it off, brought 
it up at a meeting. It was promptly 
knocked down by a remonstrance 
carrying nearly double the number 
of signatures that had appeared on 
the petition. “To young, progressive 
Mayor Russell Hileman it looked 
like the end. 

But that same night, in another 
part of town a group of energetic, 
civic-minded men were meeting. 
They organized and called them- 
selves the Boosters club. Attending 
were retailers, manufacturers and 
labor leaders. They wanted action 
and were willing to act themselves. 

That meeting was perhaps the 
inevitable result of years of lethargy 
in the city. An excellent harbor 
(Indiana’s only lake port which once 
handled half a million tons annually) 
was slowly rotting away. Natural 
summer resort facilities — famous 
sand dunes and Lake Michigan— 
were unexploited. Although served 
by five railroads and three national 
highways, the city had attracted no 
new industry during the big postwar 
decentralization of large concerns. 
And Michigan City was the only city 
in its class in all Hoosierland without 
a municipal airport. 


pe 





Contractors loaned more than 
enough heavy equipment to do the job. 


By JOSEPH B. SMITH 


an airport for Michigan City, 


Indiana, civie-minded businessmen took the 
initiative and built it by themselves. 


Boosters that night outlined sev- 
eral ambitious projects. M. B. Wil- 
son, an auto dealer elected president, 
named an airport committee to meet 
with him that night as word of what 
seemed to be the airport’s death 
came from city hall. 

After his election, Wilson sternly 
stated Booster membership require- 
ments: 

“We want as members only those 
who'll work. The minute a man fails 
or does an assigned job too slowly, 
he’ll be removed from that job. Any- 
one so removed twice won’t be a 
Booster. This is a working organ- 
ization that’s going places and we’re 
not carrying any deadweight.” 

Before the club adjourned its first 
meeting, the basic elements of the 
airport plan had been decided. 
Briefly, they were: 

(1) The club would form a non- 


profit corporation, sell $35,000 in 
stock to concerns and individuals 
and use the money to buy the 


selected site. 

(2) Holding the site, the club 
would enter a long-term lease with 
the city which ultimately would re- 
pay all stockholders and transfer 
title of the site to the municipality. 
There would be no interest on the 
proposed annual payments to stock- 
holders of $5000. 

(3) Boosters would organize a big 
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Factory managers, a bank president and other Michigan City 
executives worked side by side with construction laborers, chopping up 
brush and clearing land for the airport needed by this community. 


weekend work party and put the 
field into usable shape in two days. 
Other improvements, like planting 
both runways with special deep- 
rooted grass, could be made later. 

Skeptics laughed at the Boosters’ 
plans when they were revealed to 
the public the following day. But in 
less than three weeks, by canvassing 
big and little business alike, they had 
slightly more than $35,000. Con- 
tributions ran from $20 to $1500. 

Meanwhile, the city received state 
assurance that the plan was legal 
and would merit tax board approval. 

When the trees began to topple 
and dirt fly on that chilly December 
morning, volunteers were following 
a time and motion blueprint so pre- 
cise that it considered even the 
smallest shrub on the site. Putting 
the field into usable shape, meant 
clearing two long lines of trees, grad- 
ing the crown of a slight hill and 
leveling and seeding a 2500-foot 
runway, 500 feet wide. 

First they analyzed the job and 
prepared maps and charts of the 
site, including large scale drawings 
of every tree that had to come out. 
While draft board planning was 
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under way, Boosters talked to con- 
tractors and others who owned 
cranes, bulldozers, trucks and power 
saws. They secured promises that 
equipment would be donated. 

Still others contacted potential 
workers, getting assurances that 
there would be labor on the job. 
Qualified operators for each piece of 
equipment had to be obtained and 
no one could promise any worker a 
dime for his services. Eventually, 
the contact men reported cautiously 
that the project could count on thirty 
pieces of equipment plus some 250 
laborers. 

Accordingly, men and machines 
were assigned work on a timetable 
that put first things first in order to 
get maximum usage. 

As the work party began to de- 
velop, unsolicited promises of help 
turned up. An insurance firm offered 
to underwrite the project to give every 
registered worker complete protec- 
tion. A funeral home offered to keep 
its ambulance on the site constantly, 
along with a doctor. 

A two-way radio system was lined 
up through a taxicab firm. Cabs 

(See NO FLIGHT page 54) 





Fires and scars in the earth mark the 
progress made by volunteer workers on 
the first morning they labored together. 
By noon runways had been roughed in. 
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Careful planners charted land contours 
and indicated each tree to be removed. 


Sixteen hours after the work began, 


the first airplane landed on the new runway, 
tested previously by racing automobiles. 
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Guardians of Marriage 
To combat an increasing divorce rate in 
their community, the Council of 
Churches in Fulton, Missouri has organ- 
ized a family clinic to aid couples with 
marital troubles. The active members 
of the clinic consist of a physician, a 
minister, a businessman and a lawyer. 
A magistrate is executive secretary. 
Any couple contemplating divorce is 
invited to submit their problems to the 
clinic for analysis and advice. 


Taxes for TViewers? 

Televiewers may soon be paying an 
admission tax to get a look at the tele- 
vision screen in their favorite night 
spot, according to the Municipal Finance 
Officers Association. A recent Kentucky 
revenue department regulation requires 
that operators providing television en- 
tertainment pay the regular state ad- 
mission tax if fees of more 
than ten cents are charged. 

If television is used for entertainment 
in Kentucky clubs that have minimum 
charges, twenty-five per cent of the 
total charge made is deemed the charge 
of admission. The tax is computed on 
that basis. In most admission 
taxes are passed on to patrons. 


entrance 


cases 


Mechanical Philanthropists 
Mechanical philanthropists helped March 
of Dimes. Committees in several cities 
reach their 1949 campaign goal, the 
International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion reports. 

To aid in the fight against infantile 
paralysis, communities granted permis- 
sion for March of Dimes groups to col- 
lect money through . parking meters. 


San Antonio used the scheme last year 


and reported a_ satisfactory boost in 
their collections. 
Most parking meters are so con- 


structed that any coin smaller than a 
nickel falls into the collection box 
without affecting the timing mechanism. 
Larger coins will not fit the average 
meter slot, however. 


Municipal Home Rule 

At least 646 cities in sixteen states now 
have home rule charters granting them 
broad powers of municipal self-govern- 
ment. Home rule may be provided by 
legislative enactment or by amendment 
to the state constitution. Twenty-two 
states have made constitutional pro- 
vision for home rule, while Florida, 


Georgia, Iowa, Mississippi and North 
and South Carolina have provided some 
degree of home rule by statute. 

Constitutional home rule has operated 
exceptionally well in California, Colo- 
rado, Oregon and Texas. Michigan has 
180 cities and towns with home rule 
charters—more than any other state. 
Oregon has 107; Texas, 99; Minnesota, 
78; and California, 57. Other states 
whose cities have home rule charters 
include Arizona, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Utah, Wash- 
ington, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 

Cities without constitutional home 
rule are forever at the whim of state 
legislatures. The Louisiana legislature’s 
recent attempt to gain control of New 
Orleans is an example of this danger. 

In states lacking home rule, the prac- 
tice of legislatures passing local laws 
is a burden on the legislature. During its 
1947 session, for example, the Florida 
legislature approved 623 laws pertain- 
ing to strictly local affairs. In the same 
year, Alabama lawmakers adopted 369 
local laws. 


Parking for Motorcyclists 

Motorcyclists as well as motor bike 
riders now have their own street park- 
ing space in San Diego, California. 
These experimental parking spaces are 
located in what used to be “no stand- 
ing” zones. Thus, no car parking spaces 
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are taken up. And each four-foot park- 
ing space has its own parking meter, 
just like those provided for automobiles. 

If the experiment proves successful, 
San Diego plans to arrange for forty or 
fifty more such parking spaces. The city 
claims to have more motorcycles and 
motor scooters in ratio to population 
than any other city. 


Double Duty 


Fire and police duties are carried out 
by the same employees in five small 
cities, according to the International 
City Managers’ Association. The associ- 
ation reports that municipal officials in 
these cities, ranging in size from Sewick- 
ley Heights, Pennsylvania, population 
748, to Oakwood, Ohio, population 7652, 
believe that improvements in the effi- 
ciency and economy resulted from com- 
bining the fire and police departments. 
Other cities with combined depart- 
ments are Grosse Pointe Shores and 
Huntington Woods, Michigan and 
Montreal-East, Quebec. 

When a fire alarm occurs in Oak- 
wood, the fire apparatus is immediately 
dispatched to the blaze, and the men in 
the police cruiser are notified by radio 
to report directly to the fire. Policemen 
usually are the first to arrive at a fire, 
where they do rescue work, and report 
their activities by radio to the fire sta- 
tion. Then the police assist in quelling 
the fire. 

Among the advantages of the com- 
bined operation are: (1) firemen know 
the city better because of police cruis- 
ing; (2) additional men are available 
for fire duty because the two men 
cruising in police « irs are also trained 
firemen; and (3) policemen on duty are 
more alert to fire hazards. 

In other cities, the same employees 
serve as desk sergeants and radio tele- 
phone operators for both fire and police 
departments. However, these cities do 
not have their employees working on 
combined fire and police duties. 


What Price Manhood? 
It pays to be a woman in Louisville, 
Colorado! 

In this town, a “male tax” of three 
dollars per year is levied against all 
men between the ages of twenty-one 
and sixty—except war veterans and 
firemen! In case of non-payment, the 
tax may be worked out at the rate 
of seventy-five cents per hour. First 
levied in 1882, the tax comes in handy 
in the spring when it’s time to clean 
out the curbs and gutters. 


“Stop” in Sixteen States 

On a signal from blind pedestrians, 
motorists of sixteen states are required 
to stop their automobiles, according to 
the Council of State Governments. 
States that have such regulations are: 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Dela- 
ware, Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Wyoming. 
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Tn International Committee on 
Inter-Club Relations has evolved a 
unique program that is promoting 
fellowship among clubs in different 
districts. Twenty-nine traveling 
breadboards have been distributed 
to Kiwanis groups throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

Here’s an example of the way these 
boards are circulating among dis- 
tricts: Utica, New York Kiwanians 
took a board to Burlington, Vermont. 
Then the Burlingtonians took it to 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. And from 








symbol of fellowship. These Kiwanians brought loaves 


and a breadboard to a club meeting in Detroit. 


there, the traveling breadboard went 
to Schenectady, New York, in the 
same district where it began. 
Raymond P. Wheeler, chairman of 
the International committee, urges 
that a great many clubs take part in 
this healthy inter-district program. 
Each club that handles a breadboard 
indicates participation by putting its 
name on the back of that board. 
Another example of the inter-dis- 
trict circulation is the whirlwind trip 
taken by twenty-two Aurora, Illinois 
Kiwanians, who flew from Chicago to 


Detroit to meet with the Detroit No.1 
club. A delegation from the Detroit 
club met the visitors at the airport, 
and took them to the regular lunch- 
eon. During the meeting, the Aurora 
Kiwanians distributed little loaves of 


bread (which they brought from 
Aurora) among their hosts, as a 
symbol of inter-club fellowship. The 
traveling breadboard, which they 
also took to Detroit, was left with the 
hosts. Visitors were shown several 
auto plants and the famous Ford 
Museum before they flew back to 
the Windy City that evening. This 
affair was so successful that it will 
be repeated next year. THE END 








Cities Fight Smog 

Confronted with evidence that air pol- 
lution kills thousands of city dwellers 
and causes property damage estimated 
at five hundred million dollars a year, 
communities are tightening air pollution 
control ordinances or adopting new 
regulations. Thirty-three cities over 
250,000 population now have smoke 
abatement regulations. 

Pittsburgh’s all-out drive against 
smog reduced smoke sixty per cent and 
increased sunshine thirty-nine per cent 
in its first fourteen months of operation. 
Cincinnati, with one of the most vig- 
orous anti-smog programs, had fifty-six 
fewer tons of soot per square mile in 
1948 than in any year before the cam- 
paign began. Its ordinance provides: 
(1) for smoke burning equipment on 
almost every kind of combustion device 
that could contribute to air pollution; 
(2) for the sale and use of low-volatile 
fuel in all hand-fired equipment—the. 
city is permitted to revoke licenses of 
dealers selling high-volatile fuel; and 
(3) for annual inspection of all com- 
mercial and industrial heating plants, 
with stiff fines for smoke ordinance 
violators. 
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Caddy Cart Collections 


Caddy carts, like the war-born jeep, 
are being used for tasks they were not 
invented to perform. In Coos Bay, Ore- 
gon a policeman pulling a modified golf 
course caddy cart gathers collections 
from the city’s 253 parking meters in 
two and one-half hours. This job for- 
merly kept two policemen busy for 
eight hours. Modifications include over- 
all strengthening and a large metal can. 
A bread-pan shaped steel device, per- 
forated with holes over the entire bot- 
tom, separates nickels from pennies, 
which drop through the holes into the 
container below. 


Like Neighborhood Shops 


Cleveland suburbanites prefer neigh- 
borhood shopping centers over better 
and quicker ways of getting downtown. 
Results of a recent poll taken in Cleve- 
land show that of the 622 people ques- 
tioned, 556 said they would prefer to do 
their shopping nearer their homes. 


Public Ambulance Service 
All United States cities with more than 


500,000 people maintain emergency am- 
bulance and hospital service, the Amer- 
ican Municipal Association reports. 

The analysis of forty-six representa- 
tive cities with more than 100,000 people 
reveals that administrative responsi- 
bility for the emergency services vary 
widely. In general, however, there is a 
definite trend away from operation of 
ambulances by general hospitals, in 
favor of having police departments do 
the entire job. 

All thirteen survey cities of more than 
500,000 population maintain some public 
emergency ambulance service. In nine 
of these cities, the service is exclu- 
sively public. New York, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles and Washington make use 
of both public and private agencies. 

Police departments operate ambulance 
services more frequently than any other 
city agency—city health departments 
and public hospitals together are the 
next largest public group. 

Advantages cited for operation of all 
ambulances by police are: (1) elimina- 
tion of confusion from multiple calls 
and duplicate efforts; (2) removal of a 
public responsibility from hospital 

(See Town Report page 49) 
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Largest and Finest Hotel 


ANTLERS 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
Facing Pikes Peak 











NEW CLARION HOTEL 


Kentucky Ave., Just Off the Boardwalk 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Centrally Located S. K. Boniface 





Make $9.95 on 10-second demonstration to mer- 


chants. Write on glass with Amazing Magic 
Crayon and presto — a 5-color advertising mes- 
sage takes fire and glows like a brilliant Neon 
sign! Three sales a day and $29.85 profit is for 
“lazy” men. Workers can double or triple that 
amount. Don't wait. Rush penny postcard for 
full details, complete sales kit . . . all FREE. 
MAXILUME CO.,125 W. Hubbard Street 
Dept. L-565, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


PRINT YOUR OWN 
POST CARDS 


compere =| ©) 
OUTFIT i 





















i 


j : | 
° 
Amazing results in sales, inquiries and con- 
tacts... . saves time and money very easy 
to use GEM STENCIL DUPLICATOR is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists ——hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
and 60 page Book of Ideas - 
FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will be 
sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send only 
$7.50 or return the GEM, no questions asked 
The GEM must sell itself, you be the judge 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. « Dept. 
6633 Enright St. Louis 5, Mo. 
SEND NO MONEY + FREE TRIAL OFFER 


RE-LAX soat seat 


M 









ade 


Se > omr #3 1072 
RIVER SALES CO. 


661 WAGAR ROAD ROCKY RIVER 16, OHIO 





737 beautiful bronze tablets 
cost less than you think! 


Let us show you how one 
of the country’s largest 
plants devoted exclusively 
to bronze tablet work can 
give you the finest quality 
at lowest prices! WRITE 
FOR FREE CATALOG! 
© prompt mail service « 
e free sketches « 


HONOR ROLLS * AWARDS 

TESTIMONIALS 

BUILDING SIGNS 
Bronze Tablet Headquarters" 


UNITED STATES BRONZE sicx ‘ 


570 Broadway, Dept. K, New York 12, N. Y. 
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Witt 
Wh 


These new products are brought 

to your attention because they fit into 
some phase of Kiwanis activity. 

Send requests for further information 

to The Kiwanis Magazine. 


WHAT'S NEW? 


SAVE-UR-LIFE LIGHT Most highway accidents happen at night. And a good 
share of these occur when an unlighted car is parked while the driver 
changes a tire or makes repairs. Approaching motorists can’t see the auto 
until it’s too late. So the problem of good roadside lighting has attracted 
the attention of traffic experts and everyone concerned with promoting 
safety. The Save-Ur-Life Light fills all the requirements of safety special- 
ists, and is popular with motorists because it is compact and simple to 
operate. Just plug it into the lighter on your dashboard and unreel the 
seventeen-foot cord that is spring-wound into the base of this compact 
device. Then set the light behind your car. The top of the light flips up 
and throws a flashing red warning signal back down the road. From the 
front of the unit comes a constant beam of white light to illuminate your 
work. After the repairs are completed, the cord winds easily, and you can 
put the attachment back into the glove compartment, where it will be handy 
for the next emergency. 


EASELITE MHere’s a device that helps Ki- 
wanis and deliver more 
successful talks because it gives speakers 
a well-lighted place for notes. Men can 
concentrate on their messages without the 
distraction of squinting down at hard-to- 
read information on ordinary 
The Easelite is a ten by twelve inch all- 
desk that locked at 
almost any angle, from horizontal to ver- 
tical. A lighting unit that is attached to 
this surface can be rotated to give the right 
light in every possible position. An under- 
writer-approved six foot cord comes with 
each unit. Club-sponsored hobby groups 
can do accurate work when their materials 
are placed on the unit’s well-lighted surface. Photographers, typists and 
anyone who does close work also benefit from fatigue-reducing Easelite. And 
many merchants use the Easelite to show off choice items whose quality 
demands a good-looking display medium. 


officers guests 


rostrums. 





steel surface can be 





CLOCK Kiwanis meetings usually end too soon. There’s rarely enough 
time for all of the necessary announcements, and often you wish that the 
speaker had more time for his message. So it is important to begin every 
meeting promptly. Many gatherings get started late because there’s no clock 
on the wall to remind people that time keeps moving along. With a reliable 
Kiwanis clock at your meeting place, you'll begin on schedule and save valu- 
able minutes. Each person addressing the group knows at a glance when he 
is getting too long-winded. This is another way that a good clock on the wall 
reserves time for the most important parts of your program. In the photo- 
graph above is a clock that leaves no chance for error. And everyone who 
enters the room looks at the clock bearing the emblem of your club. Thus, a 
Kiwanis clock is good publicity as well as a guide to lively, well-timed meet- 


ings. 





SCOTCHLIGHT Many Kiwanis clubs which have conducted traffic safety 
campaigns find that an effective way of eliminating mishaps is to put 
reflective material where it will warn motorists: on policemen’s gloves, on 


children’s coats, and on bike fenders. And many Kiwanis clubs have been 
using Scotchlight tape for this purpose. Made of tiny light-reflecting glass 
beads, Scotchlight tape can be easily attached to any surface, where the tape 
throws warning reflections into the eyes of approaching motorists. 
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_—— BROTHERS left the farm to 
work in the city, and all got jobs 
in the same company, starting out at 
the same pay. Five years later one 
was receiving $200 a month; a second, 
$300; and the third, $500. 

Their father, hearing of these sal- 
aries, decided to visit his sons’ em- 
ployer and find out why they were 
paid on what seemed to be such an 
unfair basis. 

“T will let them explain for them- 
selves,” said the boss, as he pressed 
a button under his desk. Jim, the 
lowest paid man of the three, an- 
swered. 

“T understand the Oceanic has just 
docked,” said the employer. “Please 
go down there and get an inventory 
of her cargo.” 

Three minutes later Jim was in the 
office. “She carries a cargo of 2000 
seal skins,” reported Jim. “I got the 
information from the first mate over 
the telephone.” 

“Thank you, Jim,” said the boss. 
“That will be all.” 

He pressed the button again and 
Frank, the $300 man, reported. 

“Frank, I wish you would go down 
to the dock and get an inventory of 
the Oceanic’s cargo.” 

An hour later Frank was back with 














WHAT IS A MAN WORTH? 


a list showing that the Oceanic not 
only carried 2000 seal skins, but that 
she also had 500 beaver and 1100 
mink pelts. 

The employer pressed the button 
a third time and George, the $500 
man, walked into the office. He was 
given the same _ instructions his 
brothers had received. 

George did not return for three 
hours, and the office had closed for 
the day. But his father and the boss 
were waiting for him. 

“The Oceanic carries 2000 seal 
skins,’ he began. “They were offered 
at five dollars each, and I took a 
tentative optic on them, subject to 
your approval. I got a bid of seven 
dollars for them from a prospect in 
St. Louis and have promised to wire 
him our reply in the morning. I also 
found 500 beaver which we normally 
don’t handle, but since I had an 
inquiry for some, I bought and sold 
them at a profit of $700. There were 
1100 mink pelts of excellent quality, 
but as you always handle the mink, 
I took no action on them.” 

“That’s fine, George,” said the boss. 
Then, turning to the father, “See 
what I mean?” 

—Contributed by O. W. Habel 











TOWN REPORT 
(From page 47) 
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budgets; (3) internes and resident phy- 
sicians, released from emergency ambu- 
lance work, can apply their skill to 
in-patient emergencies. 


Drag Chains Passe 

Drag chains on gasoline trucks soon 
will be a thing of the past, according 
to the American Public Works Associa- 
tion, when state and municipal fire 
codes are revised to comply with new 
tank truck standards. 


Utility Ownership 

Eight hundred and seventy-two munici- 
palities of over 2500 population own 
light and power installations, says the 
Municipal Finance Officers Association. 
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Citing a recent compilation of 
municipally-owned utilities by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the Association 
notes that fifty-nine communities in 
Tennessee own their light and power 
source. 


Ohio is the runner-up among states in 
the number of municipalities owning 
utilities, with forty-nine communities 
owning their own. Texas has forty-six; 
Minnesota, forty-one; Nebraska, thirty- 
eight; Missouri, thirty-seven; Georgia, 
thirty-four; and Illinois and North Car- 
olina, thirty-one. 


Five states—New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, West Virginia and 
Wyoming—have only one city within 
their boundaries with a home-owned 
utility. Nevada is the only state that 
has no communities which own their 
utilities. THE END 


| 





NEW SONOTONE 





PORTABLE 








AUDIOMETER 


JONOTONE IS 
 proup, to in- 
troduce, for the 
first time, a 
truly light- 
\ weight, portable, 
pure-tone audi- 
ometer especial- 
ly designed for 





use by schools, 
health agencies, 
clinics and _ all 


others interested 
in the testing 
and conservation 
of hearing. 
Educational and 
health author- 
ities today recommend the pure- 
tone, individual audiometer for 
screening tests of school chil- 
dren and other groups, formerly 
group-tested with phonographic 
equipment. 





Economical and battery-operated, 
the new Sonotone Model 30 
Screening Audiometer makes 
possible rapid, accurate hearing 
tests of each person separately 
under all conditions. Enclosed in 
a rugged metal case, it weighs 
only 12 pounds complete with ac- 
cessories and batteries. Priced at 
$199 to meet the most modest 
health program budgets. Bat- 
teries last school year under ordi- 
nary usage. 

tecommended as a very neces- 
sary tool in the Kiwanis hearing 
conservation campaign. 


Remember—it’s never too early 
to examine a child’s hearing! 


SONOTONE 


CORPORATION 


Elmsford, New York 





Dr. Irving I. Schachtel, President of So- 
notone, has written an inspiring book, 
“Conserving Our Children’s Hearing,” on 
this important problem. Copies are avail- 
able at your local Sonotone office (check 
the phone book)—or write to Sonotone 
at Elmsford, N.Y. 
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By JEROME A. SCHMITT 


—Q* THE international front, the 
United States is a nation of 
many virtues. It is a country which 
is humanitarian enough to appro- 
priate $6,000,000,000 to assist the 
world in a recovery program. And, 
like a big brother, it magnanimously 
declared a moratorium on repara- 
tions debts when Germany was un- 
able to pay in 1931. 

But the United States 
sistently failed to play square with 
organization we 


has con- 
an international 
helped to create. We have repeatedly 
welshed on the payment of less than 
five dollars a month in dues to this 
organization, the Central Bureau of 
the Map of the World on the Mil- 
lionth Scale. We continued welshing 
until we found owing 
twelve years’ back dues for member- 
ship. We have further fallen short 
of eur obligations to this organization 
by failing to draw up our portions of 
the world map. 

This little-known affair in our his- 
tory is irrefutable proof that Amer- 
ica has not always been above re- 
proach in her international dealings. 

It was the United States, the only 
member power that later became 
negligent, who was responsible for 
the creation of the Central Bureau. 
In 1908, United States delegates to 
the International Geographic Con- 
gress held at Geneva suggested that 
a standardized international map of 
the world be published on a scale of 
1: 1,000,000, or approximately sixteen 
miles to the inch. 


ourselves 
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Geographers of the world had long 
realized the necessity for a standard- 
ized international map because there 
were many difficulties encountered 
in using maps of other countries. 
Foreign maps were often drawn on 
varied and inefficient scales, labeled 
in unfamiliar languages, and without 
many important features. The geog- 
raphers thought that a standardized 
international map would be advan- 
tageous in commerce and aviation, 
and would promote a better interna- 
tional understanding. 

So the Central Bureau was estab- 
lished in 1913 as headquarters for the 
map-drawing project, requiring in- 
dividual countries to draw up maps 
covering their own land areas. By 
1938, fifty-one countries had realized 
the value of this project and become 
active members of the Central Bu- 
reau. Many of them had drawn up 
their portions of the map. Although 
she was the instigator of the idea and 
still a member, the United States, 
strangely, did not show the same in- 
terest as these other countries. 

The first sign of this indifference 
came in the payment of annual dues. 
The Central Bureau had voted in 
1914 that annual contributions of 
thirty dollars be made by each coun- 
try. The money was to be used as 
operating expenses to conduct the 
business of the Bureau. But from 
the first, the United States failed to 
pay this small mémbership fee. 

Any funds of this sort had to be 
provided for through bills passed by 


The United States has good reason to blush 
after failing to live up to an international 
agreement for thirty-six embarrassing years. 


the United States Congress. And 
from 1912 to 1924 no effort was made 
even to introduce such a measure. 
In 1924 a bill authorizing payment 
was introduced, but it failed to pass. 
Not until 1926 was such a bill suc- 
cessful. Thus, it was not until thir- 
teen years after the establishment of 
the Central Bureau that the United 
States paid its first thirty dollars 
membership fee. 

For the next three years, the 
United States managed to pay the 
small assessment. But the US still 
was $360 in arrears, since it had not 
paid its dues from 1914 through 1926. 
Because the Central Bureau was 
located at Southampton, England, 
the British ambassador brought the 
matter to the attention of the De- 
partment of State in 1929. 

But once more efforts to 
money to pay these back dues were 


obtain 


unsuccessful. 

Finally, several geographical so- 
cieties and persons interested in see- 
ing the United States retain her good 
international reputation raised the 
$360 and transmitted it to the Cen- 
tral Bureau. So America kept her 
prestige in this matter through the 
foresight of her citizens. Not her 
government. 

Later, in 1929, the Central Bureau 
raised its dues from thirty dollars to 
fifty dollars. This caused some con- 
sternation in Congress. Our rep- 
resentatives could not decide to pass 
an appropriation for this higher fee 

(See MAP RED page 54) 
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Q. Is there a ruling to prohibit our 
club from going into another division 
and sponsoring a new Kiwanis club 
there? 


A. No. On several occasions clubs 
have crossed district boundaries to spon- 
sor new clubs in adjoining districts, and 
this is likewise true of divisions. To 
avoid any misunderstanding, however, 
the governor should be advised of your 
plans arid it is suggested that you con- 
sult your lieutenant governor so that he 
may communicate with the lieutenant 
governor in the division in which the 
new club will be located. The two 
lieutenant governors should work jointly 
with you in sponsoring this club. 


Q. May a member who fails to at- 
tend a meeting during the week of 
March 2 receive credit for this meet- 
ing on the basis of an extra meeting 
he attended on February 24? 


A. No. According to the attendance 
rules, a “make-up” earned during the 
first six days of a month may be applied 
against a miss which occurred during 
the previous month. However, no pro- 
vision is made to permit a “make-up” 
earned during one month to be applied 
against a “miss” which occurs during 
the following month. 


Q. Without having made any previ- 
ous plans, several of our members 
(two carloads) drove some distance to 
attend a meeting of a neighboring Ki- 
wanis club. This was a surprise visit. 
We are now told we cannot receive 
credit for an inter-club meeting be- 
cause it was not properly planned. 
Why not? 


A. An inter-club meeting is defined 
as one “jointly planned by two or more 
clubs and duly announced as_ such 
through club notices.” 


Q. Is it proper for a club director to 
propose or endorse a person for mem- 
bership? 


A. Yes. Your bylaws provide that 
any proposal for membership, endorsed 
by at least two active members in good 
standing, must be considered by the 
Committee on Attendance and Member- 
ship and referred along with its recom- 
mendation to the board of directors for 
final disposition. Any director, who is 
an active member, may legally endorse 
or propose an individual for member- 
ship. Good sportsmanship should pre- 
vail in the event a proposed member 
endorsed by a director is rejected. 


Q. Our club follows the bylaw pro- 
cedure of proposing and investigating 
a prospective member; but, in addi- 
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tion, we require that the name of the | 
individual being considered be posted 
in our weekly bulletin for two consecu- 
tive issues before the board takes final 
action. Does this practicé violate any 
Kiwanis policy? 

A. No. However, if one or more ob- 
jections are voiced or presented in writ- 
ing to the board, a careful investigation 
should be made to be positive that the 
statements are not merely of a personal 
nature. The board is in no way re- 
quired to turn down the proposal unless | 
it finds the protest based on sound facts. 





Q. Is there any rule or policy we | 
may follow in considering a proposed | 


member who is under twenty-one | 
years of age? 
A. Yes. In May 1948 the Interna- 


tional Committee on Laws and Regula- | 
tions ruled—“Under Section 4 of Article | 
V of the Constitution of Kiwanis Inter- 

national the word ‘men’ is defined as 

adult males above the age of twenty- 

one.” This provision of the Constitution 

reads: “The active membership of a 

chartered club shall consist of men of 

good character. .. .” 


Q. The bylaws state that if a mem- 
mer is absent without excuse from four 
successive meetings or from forty per 
cent of the meetings during either half 
of the club year he shall automatically 


stand suspended. Are the officers 
obliged to enforce this rule? 
A. Yes. It is the responsibility of 


the secretary to notify such a member 
in writing of this fact. The suspended 
member then has the opportunity of 
applying for reinstatement according to 
Article V, Section 2 of the Standard 
Form for Club Bylaws. 


Q. Our local bylaws provide for 
only one regularly scheduled board 
meeting each month. In order to give 
more members an opportunity for 
‘“‘make-up” would it be permissible to 
hold this meeting on the first Tuesday 
of the month but adjourn in a half 
hour to reconvene on the last Friday 
of the month at which time all busi- | 
ness would be transacted? 


A. No. Under Section 5 of the Official | 
Attendance Rules, it is required that an 
individual be present for at least sixty 
per cent of the time scheduled for a | 
meeting in order to obtain attendance 
credit. The board meeting you refer to 
is a recessed meeting, and although held 
on two different days of the month, it 
can be counted as only one meeting. In 
view of this fact a member would have | 
to attend both sessions in order to meet | 
the sixty per cent attendance require- | 
ments. | 


HOW TO KEEP 
PROSPECTS 
REMINDED 


GIVE ‘‘AUTOPOINT”’ 
IMPRINTED PENCILS 


These are just a few of the famous Ne. as 
“Autopoint” Pencils with “GRIP- 
TITE” tips that won’t let leads Rony 
wobble, turn or fall out...the 
trouble-free writin tools ac- 
knowledged “‘best” of all mechan- 
ical pencils. 

Vith your name or slogan im- 
printed, they are business gifts your 
prospects and customers won’t 
soon forget. Beautifully styled, 
handsomely finished, there’s an 
“Autopoint” Pencil at a price you 
can afford to pay. Send coupon 
for catalog and quantity prices. 


Give Instant Action 
"*Autopoint’ Index 


Press just one key and 
index flips back to 
alphabetical page 
on which to enter 
names, phorie 
numbers, 








dex cards can be withdrawn and 
replaced easily. 100 extra 3” x 5” 
memo sheets in base. Beautifull 
finished in walnut or black. Wit 
your name imprinted, it’s bound 
to be a real sales booster. 





BETTER PENCILS 


Fit any Pocket .. . Every Pocketbook 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. KM-5 
1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois 


**Autopoint’’ is a trademark of Autopoint Company 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY, Dept. KM-5 
1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40, lil. 


Please send me catalog and quantity prices on: 


<2 ‘Autopoint’” IMPRINTED P 
“Autopoint” Instant AOR 


| 
| 
| 
: Have Salesman BAC 
| 
| 
| 


me 


Name peyree.! elec dccecescceseceseseceses aee 
Gond MSG co swdeowsedan eafeedd BRAN, 
Street Address, aid LOL 


Crane cuka ME cos wae SOs iss une ‘ 


























KIWANIS HOST HOTELS 








On nodi Qacific 


ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 
KIWANIS MEETINGS 





Superb food, gracious service, comfortable accom 
modations and warm hospitality make Canadian 
Pacific hotels ideal for Kiwanis meetings. Plan to 
attend the next get-together! 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC l?th-century 
ynveniences.§723 rooms, Kiwanis 
meets ever} Thur - 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT. —Largest 
tel in British Empire. Air-conditioned conference 
roms 00 outside rooms. Kiwanis luncheons every 

W ednesday 


ROYAL ALEXANDRA HOTEL, WINNIPEG, MAN. 
445 comfortable rooms Modern and fireproof. Kiwanis 


meets every Tuesday 


—— SASKATCHEWAN, REGINA, SASK. — Modern 
) date. 268 Kooms. Beautiful scenery. You'll find 

Ki iwanis here every Monday 

HOTEL PALLISER, CALGARY, ALTA. — Kiwanis head- 

juarters for luncheon every Monday. 490 comfortable, 


pacious rooms 

EMPRESS HOTEL, VICTORIA, B. C.—Spring-like 
climate all year. Luxury spot on the west coast. English 
country -house here. 





atmosphere. Tuesday is Kiwanis Day 






“CENTER OF EVERYTHING” 


in SAN ANTONIO. TEXAS 
COMPLETELY 
AIR CONDITIONED 


—A pabases 





HOTEL SYRACUSE 
at the hub of New York State 


Kiwanis Meets Each Tuesday at Noon. 





\H 


600 Constantly Modern Rooms 
KIWANIAN JIM GILDAY, Mca. 








SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

















EDGEWATER BEACH wore: 





wen 300 Block — 
NS ee crane aan Sheridan Road 
CHICAGO 


A 200-Car GARAGE in the 


r 
building Lake Michigan 


Home of Kiwanis Club of the North Shore 








DINKLER HOTELS 
IVhere Kiwanis Meets 
ANSLEY HOTEL, Atlanta, Ga. 
TUTWILER HOTEL, Birmingham, Ala. 
THE JEFFERSON DAVIS, Montgomery, Ala. 
THE ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 
THE KENTUCKY, Louisville, Ky. 








In NEW YORK 
.: oe: A--OS 
heodquorters are at 








potet 


M. L. Lightcap, 
Manaaer 








Under Knott Management 


™ COLUMBUS 


MIAMI’S FINEST 


BAYFRONT HOTEL 
} | Downtown Terminal ce 


All Airlines 


a= FRIDAYS, 12:15 
MAYELOWCR 


| Wash ung tons forest 











C.J. MACK, i WANASER 








Hotel OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
H. P. Johnson, Manager 











Hew hotel Mapflowcr 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 



















HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 
KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 











his:' HOTEL 
qt MemP"” ~=PEABODY 
"South's Pinest—One of America’s Best’ 


F. R. Schutt 
Pres. & Gen. Mar. 





BANGOR~ MAINE 








Don't Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 
“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hetel Red Beok—near Clinic. 
“A Room Always Assured” 


Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 











In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 
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KEY CLUB 
(From page 38) 


| session of the convention. When In- 

ternational President Thomas C. 
Starnes, Jr., Monroe, Louisiana, 
called the meeting to order, the main 
ballroom of the hotel was filled to 
capacity. It was a new all-time con- 
vention attendance record, surpass- 
ing Memphis last year by more than 
1000. Frank O. Staiger of Port Hur- 
on, Michigan, chairman of the Ki- 
wanis International Committee on 
Programs and Music, had no trouble 
getting the boys to sing. In fact, the 
songs of this great chorus had regis- 
tered guests of the hotel humming to 
themselves. 


Senator John W. Bricker of Ohio, 
principal speaker at the initial ses- 
sion, lauded the purpose of Key Club 
International and expressed the opin- 
ion that every boy should under- 
stand the problems of government. 
“More and more,” he said, “the world 
is going to be dependent on the 
United States, and it behooves each 
of us to know the mechanics of 
municipal, state and national gov- 
ernment.” 


Canada’s official spokesman at the 
meeting was Paul T. Malone, direc- 
tor of information at the Canadian 
Embassy. He, too, praised the young- 
sters for the service they are render- 
ing in their respective communities 
and paid tribute to Kiwanis Interna- 
tional for its year-in, year-out pro- 
gram to boost good will north and 
south of the border. 

The convention program, filled to 
overflowing but timed to the very 
minute, moved with the precision of 
a well-oiled machine as Chairman 
William S. Pregnall, Charleston, 
South Carolina, kept a stop-watch 
check on each session. 

Following a welcome by Martin T. 
Wiegand, Washington, D.C., a mem- 
ber of the Kiwanis International 
Committee on Key Clubs, the re- 
sponse of Bundy Bynum, Darlington, 
South Carolina, and the keynote 
speech by Robert Younts, High Point, 
North Carolina, delegates held a 
number of committee conferences 

| prior to taking a sightseeing tour of 
| Washington. A show planned at Bol- 
| ling Field by the United States Air 
| Force was cancelled because of in- 
clement weather. 

The talent show Friday evening at 

| the Departmental Auditorium lived 
| up to all expectations. Expert mu- 
| sicians, ranging from singers to or- 
ganists, vied with magicians and im- 
personators for top honors. A panel 
of judges awarded prizes to Donald 
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McComas, Billings, Montana trum- 
pet soloist; Earl Reum, Denver, Col- 
orado magician; and Galen Deibler, 
Sunbury, Pennsylvania pianist. 

An oratorical contest and an ad- 
dress by Rear Admiral John H. Cas- 
sady, assistant chief of Naval Opera- 
tions for Air, featured the Saturday 
morning session at the Departmental 
Auditorium. Winner of the oratorical 
contest was Dewey Greer of High 
Point, North Carolina. 

Election of officers that afternoon 
brought the convention to a climax. 
Boys who will head up the organiza- 
tion in the year ahead follow: 

President, Kenneth L. Miller, Cape 
May, New Jersey; vice-presidents, 
Donald Albares, Baton Rouge, Loui- 
siana, and William Mach, Pomona, 
California; and secretary, Harold E. 
Abrams, Pensacola, Florida. 

A number of far-reaching resolu- 

tions were adopted by the delegates 
in a lengthy afternoon session that 
tested the ability of President Star- 
nes as a presiding officer. 
Tue convention favored reduction 
of the voting age to eighteen years, 
favored the seventy-group air force, 
reaffirmed its stand against Commu- 
nism, favored a plan to promote the 
sale of peacetime savings bonds, fa- 
vored every effort to maintain good 
will between the United States’ and 
Canada, and voted to ask the Con- 
gress to provide for the exemption 
of the Federal Admission Tax on 
school entertainments, amusements 
and athletic contests. 

Representing the Treasury Depart- 
ment, Kiwanis International Trustee 
Thomas L. Husselton, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, urged the convention to 
actively promote the sale of peace- 
time savings bonds during the year 
ahead. 

J. Belmont Mosser, president of 
Kiwanis International, addressed the 
grand finale session Saturday eve- 
ning following the installation of new 
officers by Kiwanis International 
Trustee John R. Wright, Lakeland, 
Florida. When the Cherry Blossom 
Princesses were introduced as Key 
Club State Sweethearts, delegates on 
their own volition voted Mrs. Mosser 
as convention sweetheart. 

Winners of other contests also 
were announced at this session. 

resident Miller called a meeting 
of his board Sunday morning to con- 
sider plans for the coming year. 

The active support and cooperation 
of the Kiwanis Club of Washington, 
D.C. contributed in great measure to 
the success of the 1949 Key Club con- 
vention. President A. Herrmann Wil- 
son and many members of the club 
were on hand at all times to help 
with convention details. THE END 
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NO CAUSE 


FOR PEACE 


by MARY ALKUS 


Dorine the construction of the 
Golden Gate Bridge across San Fran- 
cisco Bay, a privileged few were 
permitted to make the somewhat 
hazardous climb to the catwalks 
high above the water to inspect 
progress at close range. Among them 
was a well-known member of the 
clergy, and he was properly im- 
pressed. He stood on the lofty obser- 
vation platform, which was swaying 
in the wind, watching one particular 


workman suspended in space winding 
cable. The divine cupped his hands 
and shouted to the man: 

“T say there! You’re doing most 
dangerous work! I hope you have 
made your peace with your God?” 

The cable winder paused. “What’s 
that?” 

“Have you made your peace with 
God?” 

“Nope! 
Him!” 


Never had a war with 

















Loloonls 


WATERPROOF WAX 


A Really Water Proof WAX which 
Saves 2 to 4 Waxings a Year 


It’s not the wax you use...it’s the labor 
that costs. Holcomb’s Water-Proof Liquid 
Wax reduces the number of waxings per 
year, spreads on easily, evenly. Needs no 
polishing. PATCHES perfectly in traffic lanes, 


The ideal labor saver for all type floors... 


Each time you wax 


your floor the prep- 
aration and applica- 


tion costs approxi- 
mately 3 TIMES the 
cost of the wax. Re- 
duce your waxings 
with Holcomb Water- 





HOtLcC Oo 


PSO. A Nee OU 


because it’s TRULY waterproof. 


WRITE US... for J. 1. Holcomb Research Laboratory Bule 
letins on floor maintenance. State type of floor you have, 
These bulletins will save you time, money and lengthen 


- the life of your floors. They are yours for the asking. 


NDUSTRIAL 


wsritrurionat CLEANING SPECIALISTS 


1896....1949 
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SPEECHES We awrite speeches on any sub- 
ject 


Confidential Speechen 
Foe Every Occasion,’’ @ collection, $2.00. Public Speaking Man- 


gal, 62.00. Officer's Handbook with instant ‘arliamentary 
Caide. $2.00 List of prepared talks mailed free upon request 
JOKES New okes and Humorous Talks mailed 
monthly, $10.00 « year. Speaker's Joke Book, 
$2 00 Toestmaster's Hamer Guide, $2.00 des Night stories $2 
Ponch Lines $2.00 
PROGRAMS Program Chairman's Fun Book, $2.00. 
Ladies’ Night Program, $5.00. Best 


Club & Lodge Stunts, $2.00 
*Canadian orders filled. Write! 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
1468 W. Oth St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Many Others 














PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H, Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave,, Washington 14, D.C. 
Practice U. 8S. Courts and Patent 


gitice. 
ESUN-RAY PARK 
HEALTH RESORT 


HOTEL - SANITARIUM 


FOR REST. CONVALESCENCE 
AMD CHRONIC CASES 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
125 3 Ww 30T COURT 


Ylow “MIRACLE POCKET” 
BELTLESS GOLF SLACK 


HOLDS TEES, CARD, BALLS 































SMART, COMFORTABLE 


GABARDINE 


Finest virgin wool and 
rayon GABARDINE 
Full-cut, fashion tailored 
for comfort and style 
Sheared elastic waistband. 
Zipper fly. Pleated front 
Score card pocket slotted 
to hold 7 plastic tees, 
score card and pencil (all 
included without’ extra 
charge). Roomy 64%” x 8” 
patch pocket on hip for 

















balls. Gray, Green, Blue 

or Tan, Waist sizes 29 

to 42 Give waist and 

E n sae inseam itength MONEY 

f ti ( ' BACK if not satisfied 
within 10 days, 








| The GOLFSTER 














unee | ||| | 1722, GOLTSTER 
rocxet_|_} ONLY $10.95 


Pat's, Pending Postpaid 


LAUTER SPORTWEAR, MENDOTA 4, ILL. 
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“Everything Your Club Needs!” 


Speaker's Stands’ - Cast Bronze Bells 

Luncheon Badges - Flags & Banners 

Record Systems Emblem Souvenirs 
Send tor Kiwanis Catalog 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St Chicago 6, fll. 
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MAP RED 
(From page 50) 

until 1930. Then it required a presi- 
dential request from Calvin Coolidge 
and a report from Secretary of State 
Frank B. Kellogg to get the money! 

Even though America neglected to 
support the project wholeheartedly, 
we still interested in the 
International map. Kellogg’s report 
stated: “The International Map of 
the World is of great value not 
only for military and naval reasons, 
but also for purposes of commerce 


were 


and geographical studies.” 
When it came to drawing up our 


part of the map, America welshed 
again. Seventy section-maps are 
needed to cover the United States’ 


land area. But at present only seven 
of these are published, and seven 
Contrast 
of 


been 


more are being prepared. 
the 
have 


this with the record of rest 
the world: 437 


drawn, of an estimated 974 required 


maps 


to cover the world. 

America’s failure to draw her por- 
tion of the map is not due to lack of 
Almost 
has 


private interest or facilities. 
all of South America 
mapped by the American Geograph- 
ical Society, which presumably could 
do the same thing for this country if 
funds*are provided for the purpose. 

In 1935 the Federal Board of Sur- 
veys and Maps, worried over Amer- 
ica’s laxity, proposed that the State 
Department take over responsibility 
of completing the American section 
as an international obligation. The 
board estimated that this job would 
require $250,000 and ten years to 
complete. Fourteen later, in 
1949, Congress has still neglected to 
appropriate the money. 

At the beginning of the project, 
our geographers were enthusiastic. 
They expected that all United States 
sections would be completed by 1922. 
In 1912, when the first section was 
published, one stated: “The pub- 


been 


years 


lication of the first sheet of the map 
of the United States as a part of the 
International Map of the World will 
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ee 
FOLDING 
TRBLES 

For mess halls, cafe- 
terias, lunchrooms, all 
purposes. ‘*The 


Write for 











NO KNEE 
INTER- 
FERENCE 





table that never 
literature, 


serving 
disappoints.’’ 


THE MONROE COMPANY, INC. 
16 CHURCH ST. COLFAX, IOWA 


-SPEAKER’S DESK 














for use on banquet tables, 
etc 19” front x 18” high 
x 18” deep. A piece of fur- 


niture that most every club 
needs for the convenience of 


is built with shelf 
for extra papers, books, etc. 
Finished with rubber cush- 
joned corners. Light, com- 
pact and sturdy. 

Desks are made only as 
ordered, and require two to 
four days for delivery. Each 

9 

Secretary catalog of club supplies now ready. 
“OLD GLORY'' MANUFACTURING CO. 
16S W. Harrison St., Chicago WAbash 2-2070 
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thus be seen to be a cause for con- 
gratulation on the part of the geo- 
graphical world.” 

Now the situation has changed 
Many feel that the United States has 
failed to keep faith with other coun- 
tries who had counted on benefiting 
from the American sections as much 
as America has benefited from the 
completed European maps. 

Although America conducts her- 
self admirably in the international 
field, such marks on her record 
rightly subject us to foreign criticism. 
During the past ten years, the United 
States has made a great contribution 
to world mapping with our war- 
inspired charting and mapping ac- 
tivities. Many nations are now bene- 
fiting from this work. But to war- 
rant praise for integrity in inter- 
national relationships, the United 
States should keep her integrity even 
in small like the interna- 
tional map agreement. THE END 


matters 


NO FLIGHT 

(From page 45) 
were to be at 
points with one at the field head- 
A field kitchen was 
ganized with adequate supplies 
food donated. It was to be set up in 
a tent adjoining the registration tent. 

Boosters were anxious that every 
man and machine be registered in 
and out. They wanted to tabulate 
the man and equipment hours, figure 
their value and add this total to the 
$35,000 purchase price. The federal 
government had promised to match 
two-thirds of the expense. 

When December 4 finally dawned, 
a pea soup fog saturated the site. 
Club officials looked worried during 
the first hour as equipment and men 
straggled to the field. 

No sooner had available men and 
equipment been directed to first 
tasks, than what became a steady 
stream of velunteers began arriving. 
They came from fifty miles around. 
With them came more equipment. 

An East Chicagoan, hearing of-the 
project on his radio, loaded his 
power saw on a trailer and reported 
for work. 

By noon exactly double the num- 
ber of estimated workers were on 
hand. Many had come as spectators 
but stayed to work. One of thee 
admitted he had turned up to snicker 
while the program failed. City offi- 
cials, at least one bank president, 


stationed strategic 


quarters. or- 
of 


| factory managers and hardened la- 


borers worked side by side, digging 
out rooty trunks and chopping up 
branches. 

Not a single instance of anyone 


| failing to take orders from the ac- 


cepted leaders or refusing to do an 
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n= tivity. It is as follows: “An activity is | 
O- a planned project, consistent with the | 
Objects, objectives and policies of 
d Kiwanis International and sponsored by If you want the ‘Know How" to 
as a Kiwanis club for the benefit of an Var Se _— 2 
ce individual, a group of individuals, the * a a. a ibe 
2g ee Simeenges A clear” sinpte 
i A recommendation was approved to easy to understand golf 
ch present for action at the International only age go gene Ra Ag 
he convention an amendment to the Inter- SESE Gon’ gentlanr guesiee beck 
national Constitution that would change sais that gets results fast. To- 
: ; . tally different from any other golf or pro’s book. Stands 
r- the time at which the fall Council meet- on its own merit, without any fancy publicity fluff. Fully 
al ing is held from any time during No- | snleo tas Send ter vor ec ie » 2 pera len 
rd vember or December to October or GOLF SECRETS 
n. gages . Ee Dept. C-5 Springfield, Ohio 
e International president was au- an 
od thorized to call the Comsilians on Reso- GOLF SECRETS 
an lutions into session either one or two ms 
i days prior to the opening of the At- IN SOLID BRONZE 
o lantic City convention in order to allow 
.- Mid-Winter Meeting greater consideration of resolutions to | HONOR 0) 48) 
r- ‘ ery ee be presented to the delegate body. Clubs | AND 
a February 21-22, 1949 are to be notified that anyone desir- MEMORIAL 
sed ing to present resolutions may have a | 
om” representative present at the commit- TABLETS 
tee meetings to speak in behalf of the OF 
A resolutions. == Distinctive Beauty 
MEETING of the International Board The International president was au- is — 
of Trustees was held at the General thorized to appoint a committee of five Special designs to fit any need. Also stock 
Office in Chicago, February 21-22, 1949, Kiwanians who are professional adver- designs in many styles and sizes. 35 years’ 
attended by: J. Belmont Mosser, presi- _tising men to serve in an advisory tech- experience producing superior quality work- 
dent; Charles W. Armstrong, immedi- nical capacity to the Board Committee manship. Write for catalog K 
He ate past president; John E. Gorsuch on Magazine. GENERAL BRONZE CORPORATION 
|- and Don H. Murdoch, vice-presidents; The Board approved a plan for a series Stewart Ave., Garden City, N. Y. 
- J. Hugh Jackson, treasurer; Albert E. of thirteen weekly half-hour radio pro- | 3 
of Buck, Lee F. Campbell, Al. R. Cox, grams to be carried over the complete | 
in Donald T. Forsythe, Charles L. Harris, facilities of the Mutual Broadcasting | 
t. Claude B. Hellmann, Thomas L. Hussel- System. The network has indicated its | 
a ton, George W. Kirk, John R. Linklater, willingness to allow Kiwanis Interna- 
< Walter J. L. Ray, and John R. Wright, _ tional to select the choral groups which | 
* trustees; O. E. Peterson, secretary. will participate in the broadcasts. | 
: Mearl L. Fagg, trustee, was absent. A recommendation was made that the | 
€ The Board authorized the immediate Legion of Honor plan be extended to | 
le printing of a new inspirational book give recognition for each five-year pe- | 
¥ on the origin and development of the riod of membership service beyond the 
h Kiwanis organization, written by Oren twenty-five years, and that appropriate 
Arnold, and set the selling price at $1.50. certificates be developed. Action was 
1. An attempt will be made to have this taken by the Board approving this rec- | 
p book ready for sale at the Atlantic City ommendation. 
* convention in June. The Board decided to hold the next 
id An official definition was adopted to Finance and Executive committee meet- 
” standardize the classification of an ac- ings April 29 and 30 in Washington, D. C. 
THE END | 
d | 
st | 
y assigned task was reported. This was fast, Boosters decided to put in both | The KIWANIS Chrysanthemum 
y true, despite the concentration of runways rather than one. | WILL BLOOM this fall. A riot 
1. “brain power” accustomed to giving Bulldozers pushed half the hilltop | CS sag <elrgpnges het ey 
orders, not receiving them. into a nearby depression while the | r) Saeidl dao seer alt diedees 
e Asn fost as treea were knocked ‘Staders “roughed in” the second ee ees Oe Sie me 
F down and uprooted by the bull- runway. time shown KIWANIS Chrysanthemum. 
; dozers, heavy cranes hoisted them h By dusk Saturday, the volunteers 
and lugged them to a central cutting ad completed seventy-five ne 2008 | PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW! 
- : of the planned two-day job and in| | 
crew. There, with axes and power sy “er | Safe arrival assured, Strong, sturdy plants ready to set 
n addition completed preliminary work | out. sent prepaid, 3 for $4.50, 6 for $8.00, 12 for $11.50 
saws, men reduced the trees to logs, . Ps See et Sanae® © OW SONS Se One SERN 
s on the second runway. Only some | $10.00 per dozen for larger amounts. Proceeds to further 
€ stumps and brush. machine earth-moving remained to | '* “* % Sesion of needy, worthy boys and girls. 
a Other cranes lifted the logs and be done Sunday. | pblinuien ace ind diiitin shite callie tes 
a stumps onto trucks. Logs were piled Steady rains overnight turned the 
t. in a corner for later sale. Stumps fresh clay into a quagmire, causing | Past Presidents’ Association 
- were taken to a dump a mile away. the group to abandon its Sunday | KIWANIS CLUB of LANCASTER, Pa., Inc, 
g Brush was burned. -° plans. But the following Saturday P.O. Box 321, Lancaster, Pa. 
p By noon, far ahead of schedule, the work was completed, and Mich- | 
350 trees were out and heavy graders igan City now has an airport. It cost | 
e joined the bulldozers in preparing nothing. THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 
- the runway. Because extra men and And the Boosters have directed informs and inspires 
n machines were pushing the job so_ their energies elsewhere. THE END community leaders 
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Now,A Kiwanis Emblem 
Clock For Your Office 





GENERAL ELECTRIC 
KIWANIS EMBLEM WALL CLOCK 


® You'll be proud of this handsome General 


Electric Kiwanis Emblem Wall Clock, 


of the organization it represents, 


proud 


Just hang it up in your office or business 
establishment and listen to the comments it is 
certain to draw. It’s so easy to install that 


almost anyone can handle it. All you have to 
do is set it--and plug it into an outlet! 
There’s no winding, no ticktock to a Gen- 
eral Electric Kiwanis Emblem Wall clock. Its 
G-E Motor is sealed in oil. It is self-starting, 
economical to operate. Above all else, a Gen- 
Electric Kiwanis Clock is split-second 
electrically checked by your power 


with official Naval 


eral 
accurate 
company to correspond 
Observatory time! 

Black hands and numerals stand out on the 
big white face, which is made more visible by 
its dark case. 110 volts, 60 cycles is stand 
ard.* Place your order today for this hand- 
some clock, 


Fair Trade Agreement Prices Must Be Maintained 


Price f ; 

Shianed propeid trom Gladstone; M3, 
| WITH EMBLEM | PLAIN DIAL 
e”| $13.74 $11.94 | 
2”| 16.74 14.34 | 
5”| 22.74 20.34 





*Clocks for operation on 25 or 50 cycle 
frequencies, 110 volts, can be supplied at 
standard prices. Clocks for operation on 
other than above frequencies are subject 
to a small additional charge. (Prices sub- 


ject to change without notice.) 


e WANT TO RAISE MONEY FOR 

YOUR CLUB WELFARE FUND? 
Sell these and other models to your members. 
Plain dial for business acquaintance, clubs, hotels, 
garages, churches, office buildings, retail stores, 


factories and all kinds of institutions. Write for 
details. 


@ Send check or postal money order fo: 


Kiwanian C. R. McCOLLUM 
GLADSTONE, NEW JERSEY 
ON TIME 








From London, England 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE vs. SOCIAL- 
ISM @ A large body of opinion in the 
United States is greatly concerned about 
the distinct trend toward socialism in 
our country. They are concerned be- 
cause the people in general do not seem 
to realize this is the trend, and they are 
concerned because the people do not seem 
to realize what would happen to them 
under such a government. There are 
those who want to bring these facts 
home to the people, and it is for this 
reason I have lately come to Great 
Britain where I shall spend several 
weeks observing a socialist government 
in action and its effects upon the free- 
dom and the economy of the people. 
In the June issue of The Kiwanis Mag- 
azine I expect to give the 
results of my observation. 

In considering the two systems, I 
think it would well for all of us 
to have firmly fixed in our minds the 
difference between them. 

First, what do the two systems mean? 
Private, or free, enterprise means that the 
government only exists with the “con- 
sent of the governed,” that the people have 
complete control of their government, 
that the people are responsible for their 
own welfare, that the individual has cer- 
tain inherent rights which the govern- 
ment cannot violate and which at the 
most it can only guarantee, that in the 
final analysis all responsibility for his 
welfare and happiness devolves upon the 
individual. The philosophy of state 
socialism, on the other hand, rests upon 
the belief that the state knows what is 
good for the people better than the 
people know themselves, that the state 
can look out better for the interests 
of the people than the people 
themselves, that the best way for order- 
ing economic affairs is to place all deci- 
sions in the hands of the state, that the 
individual has no rights not granted him 
by the state and particular 
responsibility for his own welfare and 
happiness or that of his family. 

Second, what are the results of the 
two systems? We know that the private 
enterprise system in the United States, 
where it has had its greatest exempli- 
fication, has produced for the people 
the highest standard of living the world 
has ever known, that there is no reason 
to believe this standard of living would 
not continue to increase if the system 
were allowed full sway. It is true that 
under this system there are booms and 
depressions, but depression under the 


some of 


be 


can 


has no 





be 


would 


private enterprise system 
equivalent to normal living under state 
socialism. 

There is nothing in experience or 
reason to make one believe that state 
socialism is an improvement over indi- 
vidual freedom. How could anyone with 
reasoning power believe that his gov- 
ernment is more interested in him than 
he is interested in himself? How could 
anyone with any spirit at all be recon- 
ciled to turning over to the government 
all decisions affecting the welfare, pres- 
ent and future, of himself and his loved 
ones? Under socialism there is no incen- 
tive, and without incentive everyone is 
dragged down to mediocrity. Those who 
are duped by socialism are undoubtedly 
those who also believe they can get 
“something for nothing,” a fallacy just 
as old as man and as wrong as 

The choice we have is actually between 
freedom and slavery. 


sin. 


ONE OR THE OTHER ® The one out- 
standing fact that the people of any 
nation of this world must realize is that 
when they accept promises of things to 
be provided by their government, they 
must at the same time give up their 
inclinations for individual preference 

This point is pretty well illustrated by 
a story going the rounds now over here 
in Britain—a story, by the way, that 
shows the British still have a sense of 
humor: 

An agitator was addressing a crowd 
of workingmen. “Comes the era of the 
common man,” he said, “and you will 
enjoy the pleasures of the rich. You 
will walk down Park Lane wearing a 
top hat...” 

“Excuse me,” interrupted a member 
of his audience, “but Hi’d rather ’ave a 
cloth cap.” 

“,.. or if you prefer it, a cloth cap,” 
went on the speaker. “You'll wear a 
cutaway coat and pinstripe trousers...” 

“Excuse me,’ interposed the inter- 
rupter again, “but Hi’m more comferta- 
bul in me corduroys.” 

“Very well, corduroys, if you insist,” 
continued the annoyed orator. “And 
you'll ride to work in a Rolls Royce...” 

“Excuse me,” said the cockney, “but 
Hi’d rather use me bike.” 

The agitator had more than he could 
stand; he left the platform, grabbed the 
man by the collar and shook him 
roughly. “Listen, you!” he said between 
his teeth, “comes the era of the common 
man and you'll do what you are bloody 
well told to do!” 

—Thurman Sensing 
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The Kiwanis Magazine offers all three! 


PUBLISHED FOR COMMUNITY LEADERS Ki The . 


¢ Magazine 





PRESTIGE swhich do you want ? 


920 

N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 11, 
ILLINOIS 




















Scene from the Alcoa Technicolor film, 
“Unfinished Rainbows”, showing Albert 
Morin as Napoleon III, Jean De Briac as 
Count Walewski, Jean Del Val as Henri 
Sainte-Claire Deville. Available on request 
for your church, school, or organization. 
Address 1788 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Napoleon knew the way to win World War Il 


This chapter in the history of aluminum opens with 
Napoleon III and closes with the screaming roar 
of a 1949 jet. It's a chapter mighty important in 
your life—and ours. 

In the court of Napoleon, aluminum was a curiosity. 
So scarce it cost $16.00 an ounce! But the Emperor 
saw a vision in its light weight. Maneuverability for 
his heavily-weighted troops. Victory! He ordered his 
scientists to make it cheaply—and in great quantities. 

Years of their effort produced only small quantities 
of aluminum—at $12.00 a pound. 

Then...in 1886, a twenty-two-year-old American 
mastered the secret of freeing aluminum from its 
ore, by electricity. Soon the uny company that was 
America was 


to become Aluminum Company of 


offering his “cheap” aluminum at $2.00 a pound. But 


THE MEN AND WOMEN OF- 


Napoleon's vision was history, and World War II 
was fifty years in the future. 

As that half-century passed, our Alcoa family grew 
strong. Working together, we brought the price of 
aluminum down to 20 cents a pound!* And our 
plants for producing aluminum grew from a little 
shed in Pittsburgh to... 

To an American arsenal! For in that fifty years, 
the foot soldier had grown shining aluminum wings. 
Maneuverability had come to be measured in hundreds 
of miles an hour. As thousands of tons of American 
aluminum poured from Alcoa plants, our American 
Air Force grew to invincibility. 80° of every p!.ine 
was aluminum. A metal Americans made plentiful 
in a typically American way. 

*The price 1s still lower today—16 cents a pound! 
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know other stories of the Alcoa family and the growth of aluminum’s usefulness to you, write for free copy of “Aluminum—!Its Story,” 1788 Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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